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SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF PURITANISM. 


Tur name of Puritan was given toa 
sect of extraordinary fanatics in Eng- 
land, on account of their assumption 
of greater purity than other people.* 
In the pride, insolence, and intole- 
rance of their character, they might 
well be imagined the lineal descend- 
ants of the ancient Pharisees. The 
sect had its origin in a quarrel among 
some English refugees at Frankfort, 
who had sought an asylum there, and 
set up a Protestant church during the 
reign of Queen Mary. The quarrel, at 
first, was between two leading men in 
this church, Knox and Cox, concerning 
the English Liturgy. Dr Cox and the 
Liturgy came off victorious ; and the 
defeated friends of Mr. Knox, being of 
that fiery metal which brooks no res- 
traint, removed to Geneva, where they 
loaded themselves to the brim with the 
austere and gloomy doctrines of John 
Calvin. This mighty and murderous 
theological gladiator became their 


teacher and guide. 
On the accession of Elizabeth to the 





*In an assembly at Westminster they 
voted to drop the name of Puritan and take 
that of Presbyterian. 


British throne, these people returned 
to England, full of the new notions of 
their last home, both of civil govern- 
ment and of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Then followed a period of painful strug- 
gle between the Churchmen and Puri- 


tans. 
The latter took the high title of the 


Sriends of civil and religious liberly ; 
but there is no historical truth, we be- 
lieve, more clear, no fact more uncon- 
trovertible than that the real design of 
the Puritans was not the general grant 
of religious liberty, but the establish- 
ment of their own peculiar platform. 
It would appear that, after all, the 
Church of England was the real advo- 
cate of toleration, against the close 
spirit, jealous designs, and unattainable 
discipline of the Puritan school. There 
was never .a greater insult offered to 
language than when the Puritans as- 
sumed the title of “friends of civil and 
religious liberty.” It was no part of 
the controversy waged by the Puritans 
whether there should be a church es- 
tablishment which should break down, 
persecute, banish from the realm, or 
cut the throats of every human being 
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who did not bow before it, but it was 
only whether the Puritans or the 
Church of England should have the 
rule. 

Cartwright, a powerful leader among 
the Puritans, said; “ Princes should 
submit to the Church of God, lay atits 
feet their cepters and their crowns, 
and lick the dust.of its footsteps.” Did 
Gregory VII. ever speak to sovereigns 
in a style more haughty or more arro- 
gant? 

The learned and impartial Grosley, 
in a work on England, which was 
translated from the French in 1772 by 
Dr. Nugent, of Dublin, says: “The 
Presbyterians, at the first appearance 
of persecution, proved from God’s own 
word that revolt became a necessary 
remedy to subjects whose consciences 
were forced. And Prynne, a zealous 
Presbyterian, demonstrated, ea-profes- 
so, that it is lawful to use the sword 
against heretics.” Even before the 
Presbyterians had attained to that 
pitch of power to which their indomit- 
able and persecuting spirit helped to 
raise them, they had declared, they 
had preached, and had even caused to 
be printed in their profession of faith, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, that kings 
are subordinate to the authority of the 
Church.” ; 

The real difference between the 
Church of England and the Puritan 
party at this time was the degree of 
strictness and severity in ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, and the severity of pun- 
ishment for heretics. The Church of 
England required less, the Puritan re- 
formers more. In the violent disrup- 


tion from Catholicism, Episcopacy was 
content to bleed a little—Puritanism 
was ambitious of bleeding much. And 
it is a charge brought against the 
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Episcopalians by Rev. Benjamin Brook, 
who wrote a defense of the Puritans, 
that, “the submission to a few easy 
and indifferent ceremonies were all that 
was required to qualify a Church of 
England minister for his office, at that 
time.” And the horrible Edwards, a 
leader of the Puritans of those days, 
rebuked the Episcopalians for their to- 
leration towards the Catholics. “If 
ministers,” says this bloody-hearted 
wretch, “ will witness for the truth and 
against errors, they must set them- 
selves against ¢oleration as the princi- 
pal inlet to all error and heresy ; for 
if toleration be granted, all preaching 
will not help them out. If éoleration 
be granted, the devils will be too hard 
for us, though we preach ever so much 
against them. A éoleration will undo 
all. It will bring in skepticism of doe- 
trine, and looseness of lite, and after- 
wards all atheism. 0, let ministers, 
therefore, oppose all toleration, as that 
by which the devil would at once lay 
a foundation for his kingdom,”—[ Gan- 
grena, Part 1, 1646. 

Again says the Gangrena, in another 
plaée: “Our evils are not removed or 
cured, but only changed ; one disease 
and devil hath left us, and another as 
bad is come in its room. Were any of 
these monsters heard of before which 
are now among us, as pleading for a 
toleration of all religions and worships?” . 

Almost the first act of legislation 
which the triumphant Puritans passed 
in the Parliament of 1648, and which 
Mr. Neal confesses was a shocking 
law, and declarative of the terrible use 
which the Puritans would have made 
of the power, enacted: “ That all 
persons who shall willingly maintain, 
publish, or defend, by preaching or 
writing, the following heresies, shall, 
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upon complaint or proof by the oaths 
of two witnesses, before two justices 
of the peace, or confession of the par 
ty, be committed to prison, without 
bail or mainprize, till the next gaol de- 
livery; and in case the party, upon 
his trial, shall not abjure his said er 
ror, he shall suffer the pains of death, 
as in case of felony, without benefit of 
clergy.” 

The whole history of the Puritans, 
in every inch of triumph, shows that 
they were resolved on rejecting the 
milder mode of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, at first proposed by the Episco- 
palians, and were in fact forging fu- 
ture and heavier chains for the con- 
sciences of the nation. 

While this was the only temper of 
the Puritans, that they should still in- 
scribe upon their bloody flag “ civil 
and religious liberty,” is without a pa- 
rallel in the annals of hypocricy. 

We shall find the same ambitious, 
greedy, and bloody temper of mind ex- 
hibited by the same people in every 
country on the globe. Turn to Gene- 
va, where we find John Calvin, the fa- 
ther and founder of the Puritan doc- 
trines, powerfully illustrating the in- 
Aluence of that religion upon civil and 
religious liberty. Gurnet, for exercis- 
ing civil and religious liberty, and 
calling Calvin the “new pope,” was 
inhumanly murdered by these “friends 
of civil and religious liberty,” in 1551. 
Sebastian Castalio, a peaceable master 
of the public school at Geneva, for 
doubting Calvin’s ‘‘ unconditional pre- 
destination,” was not only driven out 
from his office, but banished from the 
city. Jerome Bolsec, for doubting tie 
infallability of the Puritan Pope John 
the First, was first imprisoned and 
then banished. And Jacque de Bur- 
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goyne, an honest and worthy noble- 

man, attempted to save his friend Bol- 

sec, and was therefore compelled to 

remove from Geneva. “to avoid Cal- 

vin’s vengeance,” as Mosheim express- 

es it. The case of Dr. Servetus is well 

known to all ; but all the circumstances 

are not so well known. Dr. Servetus 

was not a Genevean, nor was he in any 

way subject to the laws of Geneva, 

either civil or religious. But when 

passing on his way as a peaceable tra- 

veler, as he was about crossing the 

lake to Zurich, and was only waiting 

for a boat, Calvin arrested him, and 

threw him into prison, against the laws 

of all civilized nations. This persecu- 
tion was begun on Sunday. Robison 

has feelingly described the condition 

of the every way worthy Dr. Servetus, 

in his Ecclesiastical Researches, p. 

340: “Far from his own country, fall- 
en into the hands of cruel strangers, 

all under the influence of Calvin, his. 
avowed enemy, who bore him a mortal 

hatred ; stripped of all his property ; 

confined in a damp prison, and neglect- 
ed till he was almost eaten up with 

vermin, denied an advocate, and load- 

ed with every indignity that barbarity 
could invent.” Servetus was burned 
to death on the 27th of October, 1553; 
and after the Puritan fiend had thus 

murdered an innocent man, he wrote a 
book called “ A faithful account of the 
errors of Michael Servetus, in which it 
is proved that heretics ought to be re- 
strained with the sword.” 

After this, on the 30th of September, 
1561, John Calvin wrote a letter to the 
Marquis de Paet, in which he says: 
“ Honor, glory, and riches shall be the 
reward of your pains; but, above all, 
do not fail to rid the country of those 
zealous’ scoundrels who stir up the 
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country against us. Such monsters 
should be exterminated, as I have ex- 
terminated Michael Servetus, the Spa- 
niard.” 

The preference given by James I., 
and his successor, to the Church of 
England, soon wearied the patience of 
the Puritans, who could never endure 
restraint, or the liberty of other men ; 
and those who were the most rigid dis- 


ciples of Calvin immediately left their . 


country, and came to American shores, 
where they had then nothing to do but 
to exterminate the natives, and enjoy, 
as they hoped, forever, the fruits of 
their own doctrines. 

These horrible beings still pretend 
it was love for “civil and religious lib- 
erty” that brought them to this coun- 
try ; but it was the same kind of “ci- 
vil and religious liberty” which the free- 
booter seeks, to do as he will with the 
lives and property: of all who have no 
power to resisthim. Alas ! their con- 
duct here soon testified that Puritanism 


and mercy can never amalgamate in 
the human breast. A tolerable history. 


of their terrible temper may be found 
in Hinton’s History of the United 
States ; but a more extended account 
will be found in Sewell’s History of the 
Quakers. 

On the very first appearance of a 
man among them who was not a Cal- 
vinist, even though he were a harm- 
less Quaker, these “friends of civil and 
religigua liberty” raised the warcry, 
(more savage than the Indians had 
ever raised on those shores before 
them) of banishment and death. The 
historian has described the first act of 
this horrible tragedy in the following 
manner: “These detestable scenes of 
more than savage barbarity, began in 
the month of July, 1656. Mary Fisher 
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and Ann Austin, having arrived in the 
Roads before Boston, the Deputy-Gov- 
ernor, Dillingham, had them brought 
on shore, and committed to prison as 
Quakers. They were stripped naked, 
under pretense of knowing whether 
they were witches, and in this search 
were so barbarously misused as modes- 
ty forbids to mention. After about 
five weeks’ imprisonment, they were 
sent back to Old England, their beds 
aud bibles being taken for the jailor’s 
fees.”—Sewell’s Hist., p. 15. 

The same historian adds, “Scarce a 
month after, eight more Quakers came, 
and were locked up in the same man- 
ner as the former ; and after about ele- 
ven weeks they were sent back. Gov- 
ernor Endicot said to these Quakers 
scornfully, ‘take heed that ye break 
not our ecclesiastical laws, for then ye 
are sure to stretch by the halter.” 

After this “a law was made to pro- 
hibit all masters of ships from bring- 
ing any Quakers into that jurisdiction. 
Nicholas Upsal, a member of the 
Church, a man of unblamable charac- 
ter, for speaking against such pro- 
ceedings, was fined twenty-three 
pounds, and imprisoned also for not 
coming to church, Then they sent 
him out of their jurisdiction, and though 
a feeble old man, he was forced to de- 
part in the winter. Nicholas after- 
wards met with an Indian, who, havy- 
ing understood how he had been used, 
offered to build him ‘a warm house,’ 
and further said, ‘ what a God have the 
English, who deal so with one another 
about their God’ 

“Tn the year 1658, a law was pass- 
ed, which, besides imposing heavy fines 
and imprisonments, extended to whip- 
ping, cutting of the ears, and boring 
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through their tongues with red hot 
irons.”—Sewell’s Hist., p. 191. 

The historian, in continuing this hor- 
rible history, says: “Many women 
were stripped naked and tied to the 
cart-tail, and scourged in the most bru- 
tal and barbarous manner. December 
22d, 1662, Anne Coleman, Mary Tomp- 
kins, and Alice Ambrose, were sen- 
tenced to the cart-tail, and whipped on 
their naked backs through eleven 
towns, @ distance of nearly eighty 
miles.” 

But we weary of the barbarous his- 
tory of these “friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty.” Perhaps we should 


pause for a moment to look back with 
wonder upon the Quaker of that day— 
a stout-hearted man, with his face rug- 
ged, homely, and honest, with a soul 


of fire, and a heart that feared neither 
the Puritans nor their devils. And 
though he blushed to see his wife and 
daughters exposed naked in the streets 
of Boston, or scourged .from Roxbury 
to Deadham, and was himself whipped 
into the dungeon with a hot iron through 
his tongue, yet his awful thee and thou 
rolled back upon the guilty souls of 
the murderous Puritans like an earth- 
quake’s shock, and appealed to the God 
of heaven from the decisions of Pres- 
byterian mercy. 

The human heart shrinks with hor- 
ror from the record of Puritanism. In 
every spot on earth where it has not 
been restrained by law, or held in check 
by a civilization inimical to its bloody 
disposition, it has persecuted and mur- 
dered all who opposed it. Its creed is 
despotism—its implements of power 
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the sword, the dungeon, and death. 
It spreads its sail upon a sea of blood. 
Its god is the Draco of the universe— 
a gloomy, revengeful judge, and not a 
protector. <A king, and not a father! 
The author of sin, and its unforgiving 
avenger! A wretch who delights in 
torture, murder, and vengeance! And 
the Puritan is like his god—he is a ty 
rant, a jailor, and a murderer ! 
Pursuing this subject, we. shall, in 
the next number of Toe Oxp Guarp, 
show that Puritanism is the cause of 
all this nation has suffered in the ter- 
rible civil war. We shall show that’ 
our disease is not what is called “ slav- 
ery,” but Puritanism. That we may 
sink “slavery” in the depths of hell, 
and leave Puritanism alive, and still 
we shall be without the least guaran- 
tee of peace and liberty for the future, 
for it will seize on some other subject 
for its accursed agitation. As Puri- 
tanism had to be killed in Eng- 
land, Holland, and Zurich, before the ~ 
state could get rest, so it will be in 
the United States. While Puritanism 
lives, the state will be torn with dis- 
sensions, or overwhelmed with despot- 
ism. Puritanism never rests itself—it is 
a monster which never goes to sleep ; 
and it allows no rest to the heart, or 
brain, or institutions of man. It al- 
lows no peace. It lives in agitation, 
in intolerance, and in despotism, as 


worms engender in mud and filth. 
Wherever there is a Puritan, there is 
a@ man who, if you do not watch him, 
will have his very nose in your din- 
ner. It is a part of his religion not to 
mind his own business—it is the soul 
of his politics to breed revolution. 
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BY ©. CHAUNCEY BURR. 


I'm thinking of the veszer belles, 
That sounded in the village dells, 
The belles of Glealy-Waters ; 
Those merry charming belles that rung, 
Along the fields when I was young, 
With such incessant, witching tongue— 
The belles of Glenly-Waters. 


O, sad and lonely my heart feels! 
I never more shall hear those peals— 
The belles of Glenly- Waters, 
As they come out in linsey drest, 
With each a rose upon her breast, 
Like beauty in its fairy nest, 
The belles of Glenly-Waters. 


O, those were the belles I loved to hear, 

Their tones so often called me ‘+ dear”’— 
The belles of Glenly-Waters ; 

They ever blessed me with their smile, 

Or sung me little songs the while, 

With hearts so glad and free from guile, 
The belles of Glenly-Waters. 


At vesper time they always rung, 

And through the grove their voices flung, 
The belles of Glenly-Waters, 

Out near the fountain in the glen, 

Over the hill beyond the fen, 

And welcomed us, their little men, 
The belles of Glenly-Waters. 


But then the old folks often came 

To find them out—it was a shame— 
The belles of Glenly-Waters. 

And mothers sometimes rung them in, 

With their loud voices sharp and thin, 

Lest they should tarn aside to sin— 
The belles of Glenly-Waters. 


I hear those bells up in the tower, 
Ringing the signal of the hour, 

The bells of Glenly-Waters ; 
But never shall I feel the flame, 
Once kindled by those tongues that came, 
Out in the glen to call my name— 

The belles of Glenly-Waters. 
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THE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


CHAPTER XV.—( Continued. 


I did not notice that particularly 
then, but I recalled the fact afterward. 
The artist himself made a rather queer 
picture. His face and jaws were muf- 
fled up in cloths, to sustain the ano- 
dyne applications, as he told us, that 
were necessary in his case. From 


these his hair escaped in one or two 
places, but all the features of his face 


that were visible were his eyes, his 
beard and heavy moustache, and a 
huge, red nose. The face, or what lit- 
tle we could see of it, was strange ; 
but the eyes seemed wondrous fami- 
liar, though I could not tell where I 
had seen them before. 

I addressed the man in German, but 
he spoke a kind of patois, very diffi- 
cult to make out. His English I could 
understand better, so we used that. 
Our conversation turned upon the 
strange similarity between the face of 
the vizeer in the sketch and mine. He 
told me so often that this similarity 
was entirely accidental, that I felt quite 
sure it was not. I offered to buy the 
sketch, but he replied that it was a 
study—the base of a picture in which 
other figures would be introduced to 
complete the story. Hence it was not 
for sale. 

I asked him the locality intended. 


He hesitated, looked at the sketch, ° 


which we had brought back with us, 


and said, “ Persia? 

“You'll have to alter the costume, 
then,” I remarked. “The dresses are 
Javanese.” 

“Do you think so ?” he inquired. 

“T am sure of it,” I said ; “ you will 
find them in the quarto book of plates 
appended to Sir Stamford Rafiles’s 
book on Java.” 

He made no answer to this, and af- 
ter a little more conversation we left. 
As we were going he specially invited 
me to come speedily again, which I 
promised to do, 

“ How did you learn about the cos- 
tume ?” asked Paul, as we were going 
homeward, 

“By inspection. The book I cited 
is in the Duke’s library.” 

“What do you think of my Ger- 
man ?” 

“T don’t know what to think, but I 
intend to visit him. Perhaps he may 
drop something at some time or other.” 

“Do you. know, Ambrose,” resumed 
Paul, after we had walked some dis- 
tance further in silence, “I think I 
have seen this Herr Diemer somewhere 
before.” 

“T have seen his eyes,” I rejoined, 
“though I can’t tell where. I intend 
to find out.” 

And so I did, but not in a hurry, nor 
in the way I expected. I could learn 
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nothing at my various visits, for I call- 
ed on him frequently during evenings, 
but I patiently waited. I noticed one 
thing more, namely, that though the 
palsy went off, the neuralgia remain- 
ed, for the head of Herr Diemer was 
kept muffled, and some kind of tincture 
freely applied. 

One evening when I called I found 
him in bed. He told me that he had 
just experienced another attack of pal- 
sy in the legs, and asked me to re- 
main awhile. I had gotten to be quite 
familiar with him, but on that night I 
found him even more communicative 
than usual. I drew him on, and at 
length brought up the subject of the 
sketch, 

“T can tell you now,” said he, “where 
I must have caught the face so like 
yours. There, hand me down the bot- 
tle of Rhine wine from yonder cup- 
board, and a couple of glasses. Do you 
ever drink Rhenish ?” 

“ Rarely,” I answered. 

“Tt is good for the health. Try it.” 

I sipped it, and told him that it had 
a peculiar flavor which I did not like. 

“Tt will change when you drink the 
first glass,” he said. 

I drank a glass as he desired, but it 
seemed to me as though the taste grew 
stronger at every mouthful. He went 
on, meanwhile, to tell me how he had 
been in England some years before, 
and while in the southwestern part had 
visited the various show-places, among 
the rest, Landys Castle. The narra- 
tive, though tedious, and full of digres- 
sions, was interesting, because I was 
trying to detect where. the falsehood 
lay ; but I felt all the while a drowsi- 
ness stealing over me. 

“ The wine has affected you,” he said. 
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“Tt is headier than it seems, but it will 
pass away.” 

It did not, however. I grew drow- 
sier every moment. 

“T can remedy that,” said he. “ Pray 
hand me that bottle and sponge from 
the table. It contains ammonia and 
other things that I use to clear the 
head in such cases.” 

He poured out a liquid, with a pecu- 
liar, penetrating odor, on the sponge, 
and loosely folded it in a napkin. 

“There,” said he, “let me hold that 
to your nostrils. Draw it in strong a 
few times.” 

I obeyed him, for I was desirous of 
getting to the end of his story. I felt 
my head soothed, but not cleared. I 
grew more drowsy, and made an inef- 
fectual attempt to remove the sponge. 
He held it firmly, and I struggled 
slightly. As Idid so the cover and 
false nose fell from his face. I revog- 
nized Osborne, and at the same mo-. 
ment lost both sense and motion. 


CHAPTER XVI, ' 
Which tells of close confinement, a mysterious ' 
gnawing, and how we all scampered. 

My return to consciousness showed 
me that I was lying in bed. There 
was a dull. light around me, which 
came apparently from a round hole at 
a short distance, I felt for the edges 
of the bed. One was clear, the other 
was bordered by acold wall. I arose, 
and stepped on the flocr. As soon as 
Icould determine the point, I found 
that I was in a narrow room, and that 
the hole was in the door, immovable, 
and apparently fastened from the out- 
side. I shouted aloud, but received 
no answer. At length, I heard a num- 
ber of cries, confused and smothered, 
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with a dull echo, as though they came 
from a number of apartments opening 
on @ common corridor. 

I thought it must be all a dream; 
but a second thought showed that it 
was real, for in a dream‘ we never 
doubt whether we are dreaming or not. 
Where, then, could I be? 

By the dim light Isaw the apart- 
ment was narrow, high, and arched. 
The narrow bed on which I had lain 
was a hard mattress, resting upon a 
frame, or lattice-work of strips of iron, 
and let into the wall at the head and 
foot. There was no other furniture im 
the place, not even a chair. Back of 
the bed was a door which would not 
open. I tugged at it, when it slid, 
and showed a private closet about two 
feet square. Though there was no 
trace of fire-place, furnace, nor flue, 
‘the temperature of the apartment was 
mild. 

Could it be the cell of a prison? I 
thought not. There was a grated win- 
dow high up and beyond my reach, 
over my bed; but the grating was not 
made prison-fashion, being merely a 
piece of ornamental iron-work. 

I tried again to call the attention of 
some one, but received no response. I 
put my hand to my head in thought, 
and to my surprise and dismay, disco- 
vered that my head had been shaved 
close. In an instant the truth flashed 
over me. 

I was in a lunatic asylum. 

I shuddered, and felt a sickening 
sensation crawl over me. All the sto- 
rics I had read concerning unhappy 
victims who had been buried in these 
horrible bastiles, recurred to my mem- 
ory. I staggered to the bed, yielding 
to a nervous prostration, and cried like 
a child—no, not like a child ; but with 
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the noiseless, burning, bleeding, ago 
nizing tears of a man. 

Those tears relieved me. My ated 
grew clearer, and I sat myself down 
to deliberately shape some plan of ac- 
tion. Icould see no way visible, nor 
even conjecture any. I drew the coun- 
terpane over me, and lay there. Sin- 
gularly enough, it was not long before 
I fell fast asleep. 

It must have been near day when I 
awoke. It was several minutes before 
I could realize that I was shut up in a 
cell, a helpless prisoner. The glim- 
mering light still came through a hole 
in the door, showing that there must 
be a light burning all night in the cor- 
ridor, and I looked at it as a sort of 
comfort. 

Close by the head of my bed there 
was arat gnawing in the wall. It 
seemed a singular taste of his, too. I 
could hear his teeth working away at 
the mortar between the bricks. If I 
could only pick so! But I had noth- 
ing—not even a rusty nail. Ha! my 
pocket knife ! 

I felt around. Clothing was on the 
bed, but not mine. It felt as though 
made of some coarse cloth. They had 
stripped me while I was insensible, 
and left me these instead. I laughed 
convulsively at my own folly. Why, 
of course they would leave their pri- 
soner no tool, no weapon—they were 
too wise for that. Still the gnawing 
went on.. How I envied the rat his 
sharp teeth ! 

Day came at length, the light in the 
corridor was extinguished, and the sun- 
light, crawling in through the grating 
in the upper part of the cell, met and 
wrestled with the colder rays that 
crept in at the little hole in the door. 
I could see the cell very clearly then- 
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It was about six feet by eight; the 
walls were naked, plastered rough-cast 
in mortar, and washed with lime. I 
examined the closet to see if I could 
communicate with my fellow-prisoners 
by that way, but the iron drain-pipe 
ran outwards and downwards, and was 
set firmly in cement. 

The rat stopped his gnawing with 
the approach of light. 

About an hour after day-break, the 
light before the round hole was dark- 
ened, a key turned in a lock, a square 
portion of the door below the hole was 
let down, forming a kind of shelf, and 
a tin can, with a square ingot of bread 
was placed upon it. A face appeared 


at the aperture, the features stolid, 
coarse, and by no means well-favored. 
“ Breakfuss !” growled the new- 


comer. 

“ Pray,” said I, “ why am I here, and 
what place is this ?” 

“You're a new man, an’ doesn’t 
know the rules,” was the reply. “No 
talkin’ of payshins to attendins, aor 
wisy warsy, which I doesn’t mean to 
explain to you no more. I’m a goin’ 
of my rouns, If the tin’s here empty 
when I comes back, I takes it away, 
If the wittals is here, why I takes 
them away. Them’s the rules,” 

The face disappeared. 

I reflected a moment. Now, 1 had 
not much appetite under the circum- 
stances, yet it would be rank folly to 
starve myself; I might want all my 
strength. I tried the bread—it was 
not unpalatable. The tea was liberal- 
ly qualified with sugar and milk—it 
was of a fair quality. I ate the one, 
and drank the other—a meagre break- 
fast, quality considered, but sufficient 
in quantity. I laid the tin cup on the 
shelf, and looked through the aperture. 
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‘The hall was about six fect wide. As 


far as I could see, there appeared to 
be no rooms on the opposite side, and 
there were certainly no doors there. 
I put my head through the aperture— 
the man was returning, and I with- 
drew it. 

He came up to take the can. 

“See here,” said he, “keep your 


“head inside, or I'll punch it. It’s agin 


rules,” 

“To punch my head ?” I inquired. 

The man grinned, and closed the 
aperture, As he locked it, I heard him 
mutter to himself : 

“Rum young chap that ; werry.” 

I put on the clothes which lay on 
the bed—a loose, grey jacket, with 
strings instead of buttons, and loose, 
wide trousers—and then sat down, I 
reflected carefully on the whoie affair, 
and at length came to the conclusion 
that the best thing to do was to remain 
quiet, and let events take their course. 
In fact nothing else could well be done; 
but men under such circumstances are 
not always rational in act. I took the 
common sense view of the case, and 
acted accordingly. Had I screamed, 
yelled or raved, it wouldn’t have been 
an unusual thing to have done ; but I 
mastered all impulses of that kind. 
My first attempt would be to gain a 
gradual intimacy with my grim jailor. 
I did not hope much to soften him. He 
would scarcely have been placed there 
if made of penetrable stuff; but I 
hoped to throw him off his guard, and 
by that means pick up somethivg as 
to the place of my detention, and the 
object of my imprisonment. 

I was not without conviction as to 
who was the author of my confine- 
rent. That was easy enough. Mr. 
Osborne was, of course, the Earl’s 
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agent, and as he had been concerned 
in putting away Espinel, who might, 
indeed, be there under the same roof 
with. me, the cause of our imprison- 
ment was similar. 

Espinel was evidently the master of 
some secret highly dangerous to the 
Earl of Landys, and his lordship 
thought me to be privy to it. I as- 
sumed that his mistake would be dis- 
covered, and that my release would 
come at some time, and all I could do 
meanwhile was to wait. . 

At noon the same face made its ap- 
pearance ; a pan of soup was put on 
the shelf, and a horn spoon and large 
slice of bread placed alongside of it, 
It was not part of the system tostarve 
me, at allevents, for the soup was 
good, and there was enough of it. 


I kept up my plan of amusing my 
keeper, and as he was taking away 
the pan and spoon I said to him, in a 
mock dramatic style, “ remove the ban- 


quet.” 
nothing. 

Supper was similar to breakfast ; 
but a tin full of water was added, which 
I retained, understanding it to be for 
drink during the night, and the remain- 
der for ablution in the morning. 

I lay down to sleep that night with 
a terrible sense of loneliness and wea- 
riness, About midnight I awakened, 
and felt no more disposition to sleep, 
The rat had resumed his work at my 
bed-head. I lay and listened to him, 
or got up and paced the narrow limits 
of my cell, and thus the dreary night 
passed away. 

The solitude and want of occupation 
threatened to make me really mad. So 
on the third day I asked the attendant, 
ashe brought my dinner, if I could 
have a book. 


He grinned again, but said 
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“Talkin’ to attendins is agin the 
rules,” he answered. 

“Oh, very well,” said L. “ Allright; 
but if anybody calls, send up their 
cards.” 

He grinned as usual, and left. 

So then I was to be buried alive 
there ; no companionship, no books, 
no relief. I sat onthe bed-side and 
thought of my early days; of honest 
old John Guttenberg and his wife, of 
Mary, of my schoolmates, of the heaths 
and fields on the outskirts of Putten- 
ham, and of my meeting with Espinel 
and Zara. Zara! at the thought of 
her, and the pleasant life I had led for 
a short while before, my tears flowed 
again. Those tears seemed to save 
me from frenzy. 

There were two spiders, rivals in 
trade, who had established fly-traps 
far up in the cell, in opposite corners. 
I watched them curiously, and specu- 
lated as to what kept them awake at 
that season, and alive at any time, for’ 
the place was too gloomy for flies. 
Then I got in the habit of dozing by 
day, and lying awake at night, wait- 
ing for the rat to begin. There was 
companionship in him. About mid- 
night he would commence work, and 
keep on indefatigably until day-break. 
He was anindustrious rodent. I tried 
to make a calculation how long it 
would be, admitting that he wore off 
the thousandth part of an inch from 
his teeth every night, before he would 
get them even with his jaw, and so 
perish miserably. Then I should lose 
the companionship of his labor, and 
have neither company nor amusement. 
I grew very anxious to see that rat. 

About six weeks had passed away 
in the same monotonous round. Once 
a week, however, my attendant thrust 
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a brush and narrow dust-pan through 
the square aperture, just after break- 
fast, with the words : 

“Sweep your room |” 

That was a great luxury. I used to 
protract the operation as much as pos- 
sible. The day after the sweeping, the 
coarse bed linen was changed. I made 
my bed, as the door never opened. 

About six weeks had passed, as I 
said, when I thought I had secured a 
sufficient amount of my jailor’s good 
will by my forced fun, to get him to 
listen to me. So when he came that 
day to remove my dinner dish, I whis- 
pered : 

“The Duke of Sellingbourne would 
give a hundred pounds to find where I 
am.” 

The man chuckled, and before he 
closed the aperture, put his thumb to 
his nose, and waved his fingers ina 
derisive motion, classic through age, 
but not picturesque. I thought the 
bait might still be swallowed; but 
when one, two, three, four weeks had 
gone, and he did not in any way al- 
lude to the offer, I began to despair. 

At length, one night it struck me 
that my rat had nearly gnawed his way 
through, the sound of his teeth grow- 
ing plainer and plainer. I listened, 
and heard small pieces of the plaster 
falling to the floor. I leaned over the 
bed and tried to peer underneath, but 
the light from the corridor was too 
dim. Suddenly the truth flashed upon 
me. Some one from the next cell was 
breaking into mine. 

I was startled. This might be areal 
maniac, desperate and dangerous. 
Should I cry out? It might be a fel- 
low-prisoner trying to escape. And 
yet what folly, merely to get from one 
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dungeon into the next. I determined 
to wait and watch. 

The loosened bricks were cautiously 
removed. Some one was coming 
through. I bent over and grasped the 
intruder by the shoulder, saying : 

“Who are you? What do you 
want ?” 

The only reply was a despairing 
groan. I spoke again. 

“Tell me who you are. I am im- 
mured in this cell. Are youa prisoner 
too ?” 

A hoarse whisper answered me : 

“Yes. Santa Maria! is there anv- 
ther cell yet ?” 

“Come through,” I whispered, for I 
thought I recognized the voice. 

The man crawled in, and we were 
presently standing together on the 
floor of the cell. 

“ Who are you?” he whispered. 

“ Ambrose Fecit.” 

“Cosa rara! Caspita! I am Espi- 
nel.” 

We hurriedly consulted together. 
He had been under the hope that the 
one left was the last cell on the range’ 
and had worked through his own and 
the others succeeding, which happened 
to be vacant, by means of a strip of 
iron which he had detached from his 
bedstead. He had been at work for 
over four months ; but a part of the 
time his labor had been interrupted by 
the tenancy of an intermediate apart- 
ment. He thought, if mine were the 
last cell, we could get through in four 
to six weeks more, 

“But why,” I inquired, “did you not 
try the outer wall, the back part of the 
cell ?” : 

“Because I know the plan of the 
building. It is an oblong quadrangle, 
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the cells backing on a garden well- 
hole, from which there would be no 
escape. Thereis a corirdor completely 
around, and we can get into it at the 
end without attracting observation. 
Then we must fight, if necessary.” 

I was too impatient to wait for this 
slow burrowing, and struck on a bold- 
er plan. 

“ Do they ever open the cell doors ?” 
I asked. 

“T think not,” he answered, “ unless 
you are sick. I was unwell the week 
after I came here, and the doctor, the 
keeper of the place, I think, came and 
prescribed for me. That was the only 
time my cell has been opened.” 

“We might seize him, and force our 
way.” 

“No! he is always armed, and they 
are continually on the watch.” 

“ Armed | so much the better. With 
his arms we can fight our way out.” 

“ But how to take them.” 

“JT will be sick to-morrow. Watch, 
and when the attendant goes to bring 
the doctor, arrange your bed clothes 
so that a passing glance would make 
any one think you were lying there, 
remove the bricks and come to me at 
once.” 

“ And then?” 

“ And then I will show you on the 
instant what todo. Now go, and re- 
place the bricks carefully.” 

He left, and I quietly went to bed, 
where I lay awake, quietly maturing 
my plan, and leaving it to be modified 
by circumstances.. I fell asleep at 
length, but woke at day-light. 

I did not go to the grate when the 
attendant came, but lay under the co. 
vers with my clothes on, tossing and 
moaning as though in great pain. 

“ Sick ?” inquired ho. 
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I muttered that I was dying—a doc- 
tor. 

He removed the victuals, and I heard 
him hurry off. In a couple of minutes 
Espinel was in my cell. It was the 
first time that I had seen him since our 
imprisonment by day-light, and a very 
bearded savage he was, to be sure. 

The door of the cell was not in the 
centre, but a little to the right. I 
placed Espinel on the side next its 
hinges, close against the wall, and 
crouched down. Presently, some one 
came to the door, and I resumed my 
tossing and moaning. I heard the at- 
tendant say : 

“ Shall I wait, sir ?” 

The face of the doctor placed itself 
at the hole. . 

“No,” said a strange voice, “ I shan’t 
want you, Bill. If I doT’ll call. Go 
on with your rounds.” 

As he opened the door I rolled in a 
fresh paroxysm of simulated agony, so 
as to draw his gaze on me. He came 
forward to the bed, and said, sharply : 

“Now, then, Number Twenty-eight, 
what appears to be the matter with 
you?” 

The answer was given in a startling 
way. Espinel leaped upon him like a 
tiger, and clasped his throat so tightly 
that not only could he not cry out, but 
was in imminent danger of .strangula- 
tion. His face began to blacken, his 
tongue protruded, his eyes seemed 
bursting from their sockets, and his 
arms made convulsive efforts to free 
himself from that fearful grasp. I 
passed my hands over his person. 
There were a pair of small pistols in 
his skirt-pockets, and a short club, 
like a constable’s mace, in his bosom. 
As I secured these, he fainted. We 
saw that he was not dead. Espinel re. 
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leased his throat. .We gagged him 
with a rude contrivance made of the 
piece of broken iron brought by Espi- 
nel, and his own cravat; and hastily 
tying his hands and feet with strips 
torn from the sheets, we threw him on 
the bed, and covered him with the 
counterpane, I then went to the door 
and peered out. The attendant was 
delivering food at the cell doors. I 
imitated the doctor's peremptory tone 
as near as I could, and called out: 

“ Bill” 

He came at the summons. As he 
neared usI handed a pistol and theclub 
to Espinel, and with the other pistol 
cocked stood waiting. As Bill came, 
I sprang out, and my left hand was on 
bis collar, and my right had the re- 
maining pistol at his head in an in- 
stant. 

He was too much petrified by terror, 
which intensified at the sight of Espi- 
ncl, to make any attempt at escape. 

“Silence !” I said sternly, “if you 
value your life. You know what this 
pistol holds ; it is cocked, and my fin- 
ger on the trigger. A cry, a motion 
more than I bid you to make, and I 
spatter the floor with your brains. We 
will not be retaken alive. You must 
lead us out by the shortest and safest 
way. Attempt to betray us, and I kill 
you on the spot. Now, lead us out.” 

“Thadn’t the keys of the private 
doors, sir ; the doctor has ’em,” he re- 
plied, trembling. . 

“Espinel, get them.” 

The Spaniard re-entered the cell to 
rifle the doctor’s pockets, and soon re- 
entered with the keys. 

“ Now,” said I, “ quickly and silent- 
ly.” 

With one hand on the collar of his 
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coat, and the other grasping the pis- 
tol, I followed him down stairs to a 
private entrance, with a double door. 
Exspinel opened these, and by my direc- 
tion, closed and locked them after him. 
It was well to take this precaution, for 
no sooner had we done so than a thun- 
dering upon them from the inside 
showed we were pursued. We emerged 
on a back street, and led our man to a 
corner where we dismissed him, He 
needed no advice to hurry off. We 
were now ina crowded thoroughfare, 
where our strange, wild figures, no 
less than our dress, drew a mob around 
us. Fortunately a policeman was 
near, and came up. We surrendered 
ourselves to his custody, and desired 
to be transferred to .Bow street. It 
was not long befure we were safe un- 
der the guardianship of the magis- 
trates. 

Our story was soon told. Police- 
men were at once sent to the asylum, 
and messengers despatched to seek 
the Duke, the Spanish minister, and 
Paul Bagby. The former came back 
to report that the doctor had escaped, 
but that the attendants were in custo- 
dy. No direct charge was made 
against them—they were mere hire- 
lings—but they were held to testify. 
The messengers from our friends re- 
turned, followed by Paul Bagby, and 
an attache of the Spanish legation. 
These identified us at once. Our pa- 
role was taken to send suretics for our 
appearance against the doctor, if he 
were apprehended ;.a coach was pro- 
cured ; and we were driven, amid the 
parting cheers of the crowd, to the 
Duke’s house. 


— 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Wherein, after a debate held by all parties con~ 
cerned, I take flight again. 

We were soon re-clad, and otherwise 
rendered fit for decent society. How 
pleasant the street looked from the 
window of the chamber! How deli- 
cious was the disorder that followed ! 
Commend me to confinement as a pre- 
paratory course to the pleasures of 
freedom, 

It was not long before the Duke, who 
was at the House of Peers when our 
message came, arrived to welcome us, 
and congratulate us on our escape. A 
consultation followed about the course 
proper for us to pursue under the cir- 
cumstances, and at this none were pre- 
sent beside the Duke, Espinel, Paul 
and myself. 

“Of course,” said the Duke, “ we 
must avoid the prosecution of Dr. 
Leeds, since that would produce an 
unpleasant scandal.” 

Dr. Leeds, it appeared, was the name 
of the person in whose private asylum 
we had been confined, and whom we 
had so unceremoniously put to bed in 
daylight. 

“Of course,” echoed Paul and the 
Count. 

“Sureties can be sent, as Ambrose 
and the Count have promised ; but if 
the doctor is apprehended, he can pay 
the forfeited recognizances, and that 
will dispose of the matter.” 

“Tt is the only mode,’ agreed Bag- 
by. 

“Excuse me, your grace,” I said, 
“but I see no reason why the matter 
should stop so. I cannot so easily for 
get my loss of liberty, and the person- 
alindignity I encountered. The Count 
may exhibit forbearance if he chooses; 
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T find no fault with him for that; but 
I prefer to act differently.” 

“But, don’t you see that you may 
strike at some one behind him—the 
Earl of Landys, probably,” suggested 
the Duke. 

“That is precisely what I most de- 
sire. I care less to break the tool than 
to paralyze the hand that wields it. 
The disgrace and punishment of the 
Earl is what I intend ; and I fancy, if 
I can bring it home to him, a British 
jury, or his peers, if he avail himself 
of his privilege, will punish him and 
his co-conspirator, though he were 
twenty times an Earl. I will be satis- 
fied with no civil suit. Your grace 
seems impatient. Can you give me 
any reasons why I should forbear ?” 

“T can give you one which I hope 
may have some influence over you— 
the Earlis my kinsman. It is a pity 
that such is the case, for he is a scoun- 
drel; butitisso. His disgrace would 
He is the next 
heir to the dukedom and its estate, 
which is entailed. As I have no male 
children, he will necessarily succeed 
me. It would be to me the most ter- 
rible of calamities if our house, until 
my time, at least, so glorious in the an- 
nals of the realm, should have its es- 
cutcheon tarnished. I have not much 
claim on your regard, Mr. Fecit ; will 
you let me urge your silence as an act 
of kindness ?” 

“ My lord duke,” I answered, “I feel 
under obligations to you, and if it were 
this kidnapping alone, I might smother 
my resentment. You do not know all, 
That scoundrel—for your grace has 
rightly named him—endeavored to fix 
the brand of felony on me ; and it was 
only by accident, perhaps I should say 
by the kind favor of an overruling 
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power, that I was enabled to avert un- 
merited shame.” 

“T do not understand you.’ 

I told the story of the snuff-box. His 
grace shook his head. 

“The man is worse than 1 thought 
him,” he said ; “ much worse ; but das- 
tardly as his conduct has been, it will 
never do to make it public.” 

But my resentment was too bitter to 
allow me to have the affair hushed up. 

“ Allow me,” said Paul, “to talk to 
Ambrose apart.” 

He took me to a recess, and conti- 
nued : 

“Do you believe me when I pledge 
my honor to the truth of a statement ?” 

“TImplicitly.” 

“Do you regard little Zara much ?” 

“Much! I love the child dearly.” 

“ And to spare her pain you would 
sacrifice something ?” 

“Something ! almost everything.” 

“Listen, then. Circumstances which 
we cannot show you now, are such that 
you cannot strike a blow at Lord Lan- 
dys without injuring Zara very much, 
Now, will you go on, or not ?” 

“ Are you sure of this ?” 

“ Positively and absolutely sure.” 

“T have changed my mind,” I said, 
coming forward. “I shall be guided 
by your joint advice in this matter.” 

“Tam your debtor, then,” said Es- 
pinel, 

“ And I,” said the Duke. “ And now 
about yourself. I saw the Earl in the 
house to-day. He will soon hear of 
this affair. In spite of my pains to 
hush it up, some account of the escape 
will get into the journals ; or if not, 
Dr. Leeds has appealed, or will appeal, 
to his partner for safety. The Earl is 
rather desperate, and for some un- 
known cause seems to have taken a 
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personal dislike to you. You are not 
safe here, and I think you had better 
leave the country and go to France for 
awhile. As your journey is for my 
advantage as well as yours, you must 
permit me to defray your expenses 
abroad.” 

“Allow me to say that the continent 
is too near England,” said Espinel. 

“ America?” suggested Paul. 

“The very place,” replied the Duke. 

I was annoyed at this summary dis- 
position of my movements, and spoke 
up sharply. 

“You will excuse me, but I see no 
reason why I should leave at all. Now 
that I know I am subject to be way- 
laid, I shall be prepared to defend my- 
self against both kidnapping and as- 
sassination.” 

“The same reasons,” said Paul, 
“which I gave you a few moments 
since will apply here.” 

I gave in finally. 

“But,” I said, “I believe I have 
means enough at my command without 
troubling your grace. I have a letter 
from a friend to his bankers in London. 
I believe it is a letter of credit, and I 
prefer being under obligation to him.” 

“Old Sharp ?” inquired Paul. 

I nodded assent. 

“There is another mystery about 
Ambrose,” gaily said Paul, “ which is 
more puzzling than all the rest. There 
is a man—no, a walking money-bag— 
in Puttenham ; a miser so mean that 
he would go down on his knees in the © 
mire to pick up a crooked pin without 
a head; and over this man Ambrose 
exercises a singular control.” 

“You are mistaken,” I retorted. “He 
would have sense enough to balance 
the impending wear and tear of the 
knees of his trousers against the value 
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of the headless pin, and keep erect. 
That he is not the miser you and others 
think him, this shows—he pressed mo- 
ney on me for my journey to London, 
and when I refused it, insisted on my 
taking a letter to his bankers, to be 
used whenever I had occasion.” 

“For ten pounds, I suppose,” said 
Paul. 

“Well,” said the Duke, “if the 
amount it obtains you be not amply 
sufficient, you must put me under obli- 
_ gations by permitting me to furnish 
the rest.” 

“T promise your grace to do so ; but 
you must not be misled in your esti- 
mate of Mr. Sharp. He is a singular 
being, I admit, but a different man, 
_ anda far more liberal man than Mr. 
Bagby believes.” 

“ Oh, I believe anything,” cried Paul, 
laughing. “After the way in which 
you seem to manage him, I can doubt 
no more.” 

It was settled that I was to call on 
Zara the next day to bid her farewell, 
and as Paul was well acquainted with 
the junior partner of the house to 
which Sharp’s letter was directed, he 
was to go with me first to make them 
sure I was really the Ambrose Fecit 
named. It was further settled that I 
was to sail in the first vessel that left 
for the United States, and that abroad 
I should take the same name to which 
my letters from Puttenham had been 
directed—Mr. Andrew Brooks. 

That night-I read the letters that 
had come for me during my absence— 
one from Captain Berkely—the other 
from Sharp. e 

The Captain detailedthe alarm and 
annoyance of the Guttenbergs at my 
departure. Mr. Guttenberg found my 
absence to be a serious disadvantage 
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to his business, was sorry that he had 
spoken so harshly to me, and was wil- 
ling that I should come back on my 
own terms. Mrs. Guttenberg mourned 
me very much, and feared that some 
thing would happen to the poor boy. 
The Earl had gone to London to at- 
tend Parliament, and, as I had pre- 
dicted, Osborne had come back to the 
Castle. 

Sharp’s letter was principally filled 
with good advice about money mat- 
ters. He presumed I was doing well, 
as I had not been to his bankers ; but 
advised me if I could see an opportu- 
nity to buy half or third of a well-es- 
tablished printing business to do so, 
but to be careful and investigate its 
value and stability first. 

“ Be not too ambitious,” said the let- 
ter. “Creep before you fly. Little 
strokes fell great oaks. A concern of 
which a thousand pounds will get half 
is enough for a start. Prudence and 
economy, with the other half of your 
capital in reserve, will build you up a 
fortune. Dress well—it is economy 
for a tradesman to dress well. By 
that, I mean to dress in the best of 
materials, plainly made, not in the 
height of the mode, as young men are 
apt to do, but enough like others not 
to be singular. This looks as though 
you were thriving, and looks are a 
great deal. And always brush your 
coat well when you take it off, and put 
it away carefully. The bristles injure 
the texture less than dust.” 

And so the letter went on, much to 
my amusement. He wrote as though 
I had capital. He might as well 
have cautioned me against buying the 
Pitt diamond, as not to expend more 
than a thousand pounds in business. 
As I could not suspect him of jeering 
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me, I concluded his mind wandered oc- 
casionally. 

The next morning Paul and I were 
driven into the city. We entered the 
house of Lent & Co., bankers, to whom 
I was properly introduced. After 
glancing at my letter, the junior part- 
ner broke the seal, and reading it, said: 

“T hope you will keep your account 
with us, sir. Shall we place it to your 
credit, or will you draw ?” 

I was astonished, and asked to see 
the letter. It contained a check, drawn 
to my order, for two thousand pounds, 
and a few words saying that any fa- 
vors I might need to the like amount, 
in the course of business, might be 
placed, from time to time, to the writer’s 
account. ‘The money was so much 
more than I ever dreamed of possess- 
ing, that I half hesitated, but finally 
took it in the shape of a draft upon a 
New York banker. 

On my way to see Zara, Paul was 
full of this affair, which astonished 
him, and declared that either Sharp 
was John Howard re-born, or that I 
was undoubtedly the Emperor of Chi- 
na, and Sharp my Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Zara, from whom her uncle had part- 
ed but a short while before, was de- 
lighted to see me, and cried over my 
approaching departure. I consoled 
her as well as I could, though I felt 
like crying myself, and so we parted 
for a long separation. 

On my return home I found that the 
Duke had sent a dispatch to engage 
me a passage under the name of An- 
drew Brooks, in the good ship Mary 
Perkins, an American liner that was 
to sail from Liverpool in four days’ 
time. I bade the Duke farewell, and 
hurried down with Paul, after having 
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provided myself a hasty, though com- 
On our arrival there, 
Paul found his friend. and patron, Mr. 
Archbold, among the passengers, and 
introduced me to him not only by my 
traveling name, but confidentially by 
my own. The manner of the Ameri- 
can pleased me very much, and I could 
see that he was fond of Paul, and would 
take to me warmly on his account. My 
voyage promised, therefore, to be a 
pleasant one, and though I regretted 
parting with my friends, yet I was 
young, the world was before me, I was 
going to see a strange country, and I 
parted with Paul with rather an exu- 
berance of spirits than otherwise. 
Still, when I saw the shores of old 
England fade away in the distance, 
there was a lingering sadness, and I 
thought for a moment mournfully of 
Zara, and the others I had left behind. 


CHAPTER XVIIL, 
Which contains a queer story, which the reader 
had better make a note of. 

The early part of our voyage was, I 
presume, what all sea voyages, at their 
outset, usually are—namely, a disa- 
greeable sea-sickness, followed by won- 
der and dissatisfaction at the vague 
waste of water on every hand. After 
the first sensation of novelty and nau- 
sea had passed, I either spent most of 
my time on deck, listening to Arch- 
bold’s stories, or in rambling over the 
vessel pestering the sailors with in- 
quiries, This grew wearisome, too, and 
then, to further break the monotony, I 
took to studying the officers and crew. 
At night, my thoughts went back to 
Paul and Zara,eand things of the past. 

The master of the vessel—captain, 
as every one called him—was named 
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Peabody. He was a slender little man, 
with a superabundance of light whis- 
ker around his cheeks and throat, clear, 
Llue eyes, anda pleasant, genial, and 
open countenance. He had started in 
sea-faring life on board of a whaling- 
ship out of New Bedford, and had 
fought his way up, until, at thirty-two 
years of age, he had, along with the 
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man, the command of one of the finest 
of the American packet-ships. He had 


accumulated a little fortune, which was 
invested in two houses in the city of 
New York. In the smallest of these 
his wife and children resided—the rent 
of the other serving for their support 
during his absence, while the great- 
er part of his pay was accumulating. 


reputation of being a thorough sea- 
(To be continued.) 





SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND, 


A mountain shepherd boy am I, 

Beneath my feet the castles lie, 

The sun’s bright beams the first I see, 

They linger longest here with me, 
Iam the mountain boy. 


Here has the flowing torrent birth, 

I drink it fresh frora out the earth ; 

Here, gushing from its rocky bed, 

I catch it with my arms outspread. 
I am the mountain boy. 


To me belongs the mountain hight, 

Around me tempests wing their flight, 

And howl from North to South along, 

But o’er them rings my cheerful song, 
I am the mountain boy, 


When thunders roll, and lightnings glance, 

I stand beneath the blue expanse, 

I know them well I bid them cease, 

And leave my father’s house in peace, 
Iam the mountain boy, 


And when the tocsin calls to arms, 

When mountain fires spread dire alarms, 

Then I descend and join the throng, 

And wield my sword and sing my song, 
Iam the mountain boy. 
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LESSONS OF LIBERTY FROM THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


Ir is the impression among a large 
number of the American people that 
the government of Napoleon Bona- 
parte was one of the sword; but no 
idea could do greater injustice to the 
genius of that great man. Indeed, few 
governments have been less military 
in their internal administration than 
that of France under the rule of Bona- 
parte. Ina workentitled “ Napoleon- 
ic Ideas,” written some time ago by 
the present Emperor of the French, we 
have the following testimony on this 
subject : “In all his acts we recognize 


the tendency to give civil order pre- - 


eminence over military order. Under 
the imperial regime, no post of civil 
administration was held by military 
men. He who created civil dignities 
to balance the dignities of the army ; 
who, by the institution of the Legion 
of Honor, wished to reward in the same 
manner the services of the citizen and 
those of the soldiers; who, from the in. 
stant of his accession to power, occu- 
pied himself with the lot of the civil 
employes of government; who gave 
always precedence to civil officers ; 
who in the interior, and even in con- 
quered countries, sent as envoys coun- 
sellors of State clothed with an ad- 
ministrative authority superior to that 
of the generals—such is the man whom 
party has wished to represent as the 
partizan of a military regime.” On 
this important subject, M. Thibaudeau, 
in his History of the Consulate, repeat- 
ing what the Emperor said to the Coun- 
cil of State, declares that no man was 
more a civilian than himself, adds, “ If 


the military were invested with impor- 
tance and consideration, their authori- 
ty was rigorously confined to their na- 
tural sphere ; its slightest encroach- 
ments were immediately rigidly sup- 
pressed. The First Consul supported 
the courts and the prefects against the 
generals. Citizens were subject only 
to civil authority ; to say the contrary 
is to contradict evidence. A general 
loaded with testimonials of the favor 
of the sovereign, had no power to ar- 
rest an obscure criminal. In the con- 
flicts, sufficiently numerous between 
the military and the civil authority, 
the decision was, almost always, in fa- 
.vor of the latter.” 

What a contrast was the govern- 
ment of Bonaparte, in this respect, to 
the administration of the party now 
in power in this country! How long 
could even that great captain have re- 
tained his hold upon the confidence of 
the people of France, had he attempt- 
ed to govern by the sword, as these 
bloody and brutal despots, calling 
themselves “Republicans,” now in 
power here, do? Not six months. He 
would have lost his empire and his 
head together—not by the cowardly 
blow of an assassin, but by the laws, 
executed by the people of France. M. 
Thibaudeau, in his history, relates an 
instance, in 1806, when Junot, Gover- 
nor of Paris, was accused of breaking 
the game laws. He set at defiance 
the authority of the courts; but he 
was obliged to settle the matter to avoid 
suspension and punishment. 

The book of Louis Napoleon, alrea- 
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dy referred to, says : “It was a strange 
sort of military government, one in 
which the tranquility of a vast empire 
was maintained without a soldier, 
while the Emperor and the army were 
eight hundred leagues from the capi- 
tal! And further, the imperial eagles, 
which so many laurels had illustrated, 
were never defiled by French blood 
shed by French soldiers. Few gov- 
ernments can say as much of their 
flag!” Alas! since the accession of 
the “Republican” party to power in 
this country, we cannot sayit. Which 
of the old despotisms. of Europe has 
shed so much of the blood of its peo- 
ple in a hundred years as we have shed 
of our people in four years ?—in four 
short, but terrible years of Abolition 
reign! From this scene of blood and 
violence we look back to the reign of 
the greatest military hero of the world 
with amazement, as we compare his 
government with our present adminis- 
tration. So perfect and mild was the 
civil government of Napoleon, that no 
troops were necessary, even in the 
countries which had been annexed to 
France by the skill of his arms. Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, Geneva, had not fif- 
teen hundred soldiers at any time. And 
when the Emperor was at, Vienna, 
there were only twelve hundred men 
in the garrison at Paris. The Emper- 
or, without guard, drove freely in the 
midst of the motly crowd, which cov- 
ered the place of the Carrousel. He 
used to drive, in an open carriage, in 
the park of St. Cloud, in the midst of 
one hundred and fifty thousand spec- 
tators, unattended, except by the Em- 
press and asingle page. The truth is, 
that the people of France never felt 
the power of the sword in the govern- 
ment of Napoleon. The civil power 
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was, at all times, infinitely above the 
military, and hence a sense of liberty 
and security gave peace and rest to 
the heart of France, even in the shocks 
of battles. No monarch in Europe was 
more a friend of peace and the arts of 
peace than Napoleon. In 1800 he 
wrote to the King of England: “Shall 
the war, which for eight years has 
ravaged the four quarters of the earth, 
be eternal? Isthere no way of com- 
ing to an understanding? How can 
the two most enlightened nations of 
Europe, each more powerful than is 
necessary for its safety and independ- 
ence, sacrifice to ideas of vain glory 
the welfare of commerce, internal pros- 
perity, and the happiness of families ? 
How is it that they do not feel that 
peace is the first of necessities, as it is 
the first of glories ?” 

Again, in 1805, he addressed the 
same king the following words : 

“The world is large enough for two 
nations to Jive in, and reason is abun- 
dantly able to find the ways of conci. 
liating everything, if only there is on 
both sides the will. Peace is the wish 
of my heart, but war has never been 
contrary to my glory. I conjure your 
majesty not te deny yourself the hap- 
piness of voluntarily granting peace.” 

Again he said : 

“A nation can replace men more 
easily than honor.” 

Bat, in nothing did his wisdom and 
his genuine love of liberty appear 
more than in the policy of his media- 
tion inSwitzerland. That country had 
long been given up to civil war, to the 
terrors of anarchy and the encroach- 
ments of the aristocracy. The foolish 
struggle had been to make different 
cantons of one religion and of one 
mind as to genius and social habits. 
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The miseries of Switzerland had sprung 
from this effort to mould different do- 
mestic habits into one mass. Napo- 
leon saw the error and corrected it. 
. He called before him the representa- 
tives of Helvetia, opposed the opinion 
of those who desired liberty for certain 
cantons only, and who wanted depend- 
ence for the rest, and fully respecting 
the wishes of each, he suggested a 
constitution. which consecrated the 
principles of liberty and justice to all 
alike. 

The chief articles of mediation were: 

1. Perfect equality of rights ied 
the nineteen cantons. 

2. The vuluntary surrender of priv- 
ileges on the part of the patrician fa- 
mnilies, 

8. A federal organization, in which 
each canton was organized according 
to its language, its religion, its cus- 
toms, its interests, and its opinions. 

This system gave perfect rest to 
_ Switzerland. While every other part 
of Europe has since known the throes 
of war and revolution, Switzerland has 
enjoyed uninterrupted quiet. The very 
principle of federation which has given 
lasting peace to Switzerland is pre- 
cisely what the Republican party is 
trying to destroy in this country. In- 
stead of permitting each State the en- 
joyment of its own domestic tastes 
and institutions, it is shedding an 
ocean of blood to destroy this right. 
The success of its mad undertaking 
will be not only the destruction, of lib- 
erty, but the end of peace. It will 
leave the seeds of eternal hate and 
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strife in the bowels of the Republic 
It will take half a century of strife 
and despotism to puritanize all these 
States, and when the thing is done, it 
will be a fit place only for the abode 
of devils. In one word, it is a war 
against liberty. If successful, it will 
end liberty. If the Republican party, 
or, truly speaking, the Puritan party, 
would be taught wisdom by Napoleon 
— if they would emulate even the ex- 
ample of that General—they would 
improve infinitely upon their present 
plan of action. They have no ideas 
whatever of government above a mili- 
tary despotism. They seem to have 
sworn eternal enmity against every 
principle of civil government. We 
can tell them that the result will be 
either the total ruin of their country 
or the ruin of themselves. And, in any 
event, ruin must fall upon them. To 
destroy one’s country is to inflict a fa- 
tal blow upon every man in it. The 
people must put a sharp and sudden 
end to the march of Puritanism here, 
or abandon all love of their country. 
It is a crime in any man to do any- 
thing but to hate despotism. We must 
abhor those who do not hate it. We 
must make up our minds to give up 
this land to the undisputed possession 
of those who want a despotism, or ral- 
ly at once out of this state of indiffer- 
ence, and rouse the public mind to a 
proper sense of the danger. What 
France would never have suffered Na- 
poleon to do, shall we allow an oligar- 
chy of Puritans to do? 
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Tae Sixth Artical of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution contains not 
less than eight limitations of Federal 
power, viz. : 

1. In no criminal case is the accused 
to be denied a speedy trial. 

2. He cannot be tried secretly. 

8. He cannot be tried except by im- 
partial jury. 

4. He cannut be taken away from 
his own State and district to be tried. 

5. The district cannot be determined 
except by law. Neither the President 
nor any Federal officer has any discre- 
tionary power in the case. 

6. He cannot be held without being 
informed of the accusation against him. 

7. He cannot be denied: process - to 
obtain witnesses for his defense. 

8. He cannot be denied the aid of 
counsel. 

This is the supreme law of the land. 
Congress can pass no act to set it 
aside; nor can the President violate 
it without breaking his oath of office, 
and rendering himself liable to be pun- 
ished like any other criminal. 

But Congress has no power to 
grant a license to the President to over- 
ride the Constitution. Congress has 
no original powers ; they are all only 
derived or delegated powers ; and, as 
the learned Horne Tooke said, in his ce- 
lebrated speech defending his right to 
a seat in Parliament, “If there is any 
one principle incontestible, it is this— 
that no one can delegate a delegated 
power.” The Provost Marshals, who 
have relied upon acts of Congress to 


shield them from the penalties of vio- 
lated laws, will find themselves caught 
in a fatal trap at last. 

The supreme law is over every man ; 
over President; over every officer of the 
Federal Government; .over every 
general, and every other military of- 
ficer ; over them all, whether in time 
of peace or war. Just as muchin war 
as in peace. The law, not military ne- 
cessity, is supreme in this country. The 
hands of executive power, at all times, 
are limited or tied up by the Constitu- 
tion ; and if the President dare to break 
the strong chords, the law has a pun- 
ishment for him, the same as for the 
humblest citizen. 

The Constitution knows no such 
thing as a war power, nor of any power 
vested in the President which makes. 
him above the law in time of war. 
There is a vast amount of ignorance 
drifting in the public mind concerning 
martial and nzilitary law. 

Military law and martial law are by 
no means one and the same thing. We 
will quote a paragraph from Gen. Hal- 
leck’s military work, which ought to 
be good authority with the Republican 
party, and which we respectfully ad- 
vise it to heed. He says: 


‘Martial law has often been confounded 
with military law, but the two are very dif- 
ferent. Military law, with us, consists of 
the rules and articles of war, and other sta- 
tutory provisions for the government of mili- 
tary persons. The right to declare martial 
law is one of the sovereign powers, and re- 
sides in the governing authority of the State, 
and it depends upon the Constitution of the 
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State whether restrictions and rules are to be 
adopted for its application,” &c. 

The President has no power to de- 
clare martial law over a State, or even 
to exercise military law in a State, out- 
side of the lines of the army, in time 
of actual service. Congress has no 
power todoit, All parties attempting 
such a thing render themselves liable 
to indictment, trial and punishment, 
according to the nature and extent of 
the wrongs they commit. 

There is another point which the Abo- 
lition party and its generals seem to be 
oblivious on, aud which may one day 
bring them to a fatal stand, and that 
is comprised in the nature of martial 
law, even could it exist independently 
in their hands. Martial law, wherever 
proclaimed, does not give the slightest 
jurisdiction, for trial or punishment, 
over the property, person or life of the 
citizen. Its utmost power is expended 
in restraining or holding an offending 
party, until he can be properly tried 
by the civil law. Jp this respect, it is 
not the business of courts martial to 
try, or to punish the citizen. Their ju- 
risdiction extends only to holding, for 
the action of the civil courts. The ci- 
tizen arrested by martial is to be 
tried by indictment and by jury, just 
as though he were arrested by the she. 
riff or any other civil officer. Never 
was martial law held to go beyond 
this. Aaron Burr was arrested by mi- 
litary power ; but he was not tried by 
court martial. Had the military autho- 
rities tried and executed him for trea- 
son, every man of the court martial 
ordering his execution could have been 
tried and hanged for the crime of mur- 
der. 

In the well-known Shay rebellion in 
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Massachusetts, the habeas corpus was 
suspended by act of the Legislature of 
the State. The military forces of the 
country were called out against the 
insurgents ; they were taken by the 
military powers with arms in their 
hands, which they had fatally used 
against the government. But were 


‘they tried by a court martial? No. 


They were, according to law, held by 
the military power until they could be 
delivered into the hands of the civil 
courts to be properly tried for their 
treason. 

So of the famous rebellion in Penn- 
sylvania ; the insurgents against the 
laws of the United States were cap- 
tured by the military power. But were 
they tried by court martial? To be 
sure they were not, because such is 
not the law. Martial law may arrest 
summarily, but it must deliver the ace 
cused into the hands of the courts to 
be tried. 

Show us in any law book, ancient 
or modern, any other definition of the 
powers and objects of martial law. It 
is only the substitute, for the time be- 
ing, of the civil law, for the purposes 
of restraint, but not for trial and punish- 
ment. For trial and punishment it has 
no jurisdiction over any man who does 
not belong to the military or naval 
service ; and not even over these, exe 
cept for military offences, and within 
the lines of the army, where civil courts 
are not in existence. 

During the terrible negro insurree 
tion in Demarara in 1823, where even 
women and children were murdered 
with unimagined atrocity, a mission. 
ary, Rev. John Smith, was arrested 
and tried by the military authority, af- 
ter martial law had been proclaimed, 
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as an accomplice in the horrid butche- 
ries. The Chief Justice of the Colony 
was one of the military commissioners 
to try him. He was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death, but recommended 
to mercy. When the news of this 
trial by court martial, where English 
law existed, reached England, it pro- 
duced such an excitement from one end 
of the country to the other, that the 
matter was immediately brought be- 
fore the House of Commons. On this 
occasion Lord Brougham, then Mr. 
Brougham, made one of the most pow- 
erful speeches of his life. In relation 
to martial law, he said : 


*T know that the general answer to all 
which has been hitherto alleged on this sub- 
ject is, that martial law had been proclaimed 
in Demarara. But, sir, Ido not profess to 
understand, as a lawyer, martial law of such 


a description —it is entirely unknown in Eng- 
land. I do not mean to say in the bad times 
of our history, but in the more recent period 
which is called Constitutionah * * * 
If the members of this court martial had per- 
petrated the last act—if they had dared to 
take this man’s life, one hair of whose head 
they durst not touch, notwithstanding their 
own verdict, they must themselves have died 
the death of murderers.” 


On the same occasion, Sir James 
Mackintosh said ; 


‘¢ By the law of England martial law can- 
not be exercised, except where the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of justice is interrupted by 
violence. Did this necessity exist in Dema- 
rara on the 13th of October, 1832? Was it 
impossible for the courts of law to try of- 
fences? I have diligently examined the Ro- 
man laws, and I can find in them no traces 
of any such principle as martial law. Mil- 
itary law, indeed, is very clearly defined, 
and ample provision is made for the pun- 
ishment, by military judges, of the purely 
military offences of soldiers. But to any 
power extending military jurisdiction over 
those who are not soldiers, there is no al- 
lusion.” 
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Sir James Mackintosh continues at 
great length to show that even soldiers 
cannot be tried by military law except 
for offences purely military, and where 
the civil courts are not in operation. 
He quotes at length from Lord Hale, 
Lord Coke, and other of the most cele- 
brated jurists of England. 

But there is, in English history, a 
case still more striking than the one I 
have here produced. It is that of 
Governor Hall, who, while acting Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of India, tried a sol- 
dier, a private, by court-martial, who 
was found guilty and sentenced to be 
whipped. He was was whipped until 
he died. Twenty years after, when Gov. 
Hall returned home to England, ripe 
in years, and loaded with wealth, the 
friends of that poor private sought him 
out, caused his arrest, and put him on 
trial four murder. The point of law 
was, that as courts martial have no ju- 
risdiction for trial and punishment, 
where the civil courts are in existence, . 
the execution of this soldier was mur. 
der. After a protracted trial, in which 
everything that wealth and influence 
could do to save Gov. Hall, he was 
found guilty, and was hanged. 

This is not only English law—it is 
American law. What is to become of 
thousands of officials in this country 
when the laws shall beenforced? Citi- 
zens, Civilians, have been tried by 
courts martial, under the very eyes of 
the open vourts of justice. Thousands 
have been plunged into loathsome dun- 
geons, and others have been executed 
by order of such courts martial. In 
law, every such execution is a murder. 
Every person concerned in them may be 
tried for, to say the least, the crime of 
manslaughter. Let them remember 
the fate of Gov. Hall! Let them trem- 
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ble for a day which is sure to come, 
when they will be put before the courts 
to be tried for the crimes they have 
committed. 

The case of the man Kennedy, who 
was hanged, as. we were told, for at- 
tempting to set fire to some buildings 
in this city, is one which serves well 
for an illustration, so far as the points 
of law are concerned. If guilty of 
the crime alleged, he certainly deserv- 
ed punishing to the full extent of the 
law. The penalty of his attempt, how- 
ever, was not death. But the point of 
law is, that a military commission had 
no jurisdiction over his case. His of- 
fense, whatever it may have been, was 
against the laws of New York, and 
the civil courts alone had power to 
punish him. Gen. Dix, and his com- 
missioners, had no more right to try 
him than a self-constituted committee 
of Wall street brokers would have 
had. If the wretched man had been 
hanged by half a dozen policemen, 
without a trial, his execution would 
not have been a more flagrant viola- 
tion of law. Every man concerned in 


the so-called ¢rial and execution may, 
hereafter, be fairly put on trial for man- 
slaughter ; that is the law in the case, 
An illegal punishment is as great an 
offense against law as the original 
transgression. If we are ever again 
to have the protection of liberty and 
law in this country, none of these offi- 
cial misdeeds must be allowed to stand 
as precedents, They must be rigor- 
ously punished, The trial and condem- 
nation of every one of these usurpers 
of power—of these violators of law— 
must stand as the grand precedent for 
alltime. What a precedent for Eng- 
lish justice was the trial and execu- 
tion of Gov. Hall! What a proud mo- 
nument of English law is that case ! 
We must yet rear hundreds of such 
monuments of American law and Ame- 
rican justice, or abandon forever the 
boast that we are a free and law-res- 
pecting people. No criminal is so 
much to be abhorred as the man who, 
in the name of law, violates the laws. 
None deserves to be more inexorably 
punished. ; 





SHAKSPEARE FOR THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


**Be advised ; 


Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 

That it do singe yourself ; we may obtain, 
By violent swiftness that which we run at, 
And lose by overrunning, Know you not, 


The fire that mounts the liquor, till’t run over, 

In seeming to augment it, wastes it? Be advised ; 
I say again, there is no English soul 

More stronger to direct you than yourself, 

If with the sap of reason you would quench, 

Or but allay, the fire of passion.” 
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CAMP VERGARA; OR, THE DEAD SHOT, 
[BY AN EX-OFFICER. ]— Concluded. 


A sense of the mockery of military 
displays all at once impressed us, and 
sick of the crimes they gloss over, or 
drown in barbaric clamor of pipe and 
drum, we hurried away as from some 
impending evil, as soon as the parade 
was over, heartily tired of the scene, 
and strode heavily back to camp. And 
hurrying from imaginary evils, we 
stumbled on the dread reality. Half 
way to our quarters, we were met by 
an “orderly,” who came in haste, with 
a startling report, its painful character 
visibly stamped on every feature of 
his countenance. An officer of the 


Third Dragoons had committed suicide! 
Just then a bustle and gathering about 
one of the tents, near to which we had 
come, drew us to the scene of self-des- 


truction. Hastening to the fatal spot, 
we were shocked by the spectacle that 
presented itself—a young officer, hor- 
ribly mangled by his own hand! It 
was Lieut. M——1, of Kentucky. He 
sat, rather than lay, half doubled up, 
with his back against the tent pole, his 
head sunk on his breast, and—stone 
dead. At his feet lay the fatal pistol, 
its muzzle buried in the sand, as if 
hiding from the dreadful deed. The 
shot had done fearful execution, dash- 
ing the brains of the victim, in a min- 
gled stream of blood and brains, on 
the canvass. It was the “finishing 
touch,” as when a renowned artist, des- 
pairing of being able to paint a death 
wound, flung his brush, thick with car- 
mine and silver white, at the “damned 
spot,” and the expiring martyr his ge- 
nius had created gave up the ghost. 


The sight was sickening enough, and 
gladly would we have turned from it 
forever. Already the summer flies 
swarmed in, whilst the hot sun poured 
a fiercer blaze than ever threugh every 
thread of the southern staple. Of 
those present, friends of the deceased 
and others, some looked quietly on, as 
if accustomed to the inevitable ; some 
sighed over the wreck of one so young 
and promising, whilst others brushed 
away the rising tear, as they turned 
from the reeking corpes. 

Orders were immediately given for 
a proper disposition of the body, pre- 
paratory to burial, which could not 
long be delayed ; at the same time the 
afflicting event was duly reported at 
the headqnarters of Vera Cruz. It was 
agreed amongst us that the burial 
should take place in the afternoon of 
the same day. This became necessary 
on account of the excessive heat. 
Meanwhile, preparations were made for 
the usual ceremony of a funeral escort, 
which should correspond with the rank 
of the deceased. Whilst these were 
in progress, we were somewhat star- 
tled, as well as pained, by an order 
from “the Governor,” prohibiting any 
military display, and directing that, as 
the decéased had fallen by his own 
hand, he should be buried after night- 
fall, and in as private a manner as pos- 
sible. The rule seemed hard enough ; 
though we had some knowledge of the 
“drum head” code, enough to hate it, 
all this was new to us, and grated 
harshly on our feelings. The idea of 
just shoveling a comrade into the 
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grave, with nobody to “do the honors,” 
jarred on our nerves like a volley at a 
military execution. However, it being 
the order, there was nothing to be done 
but obey, except we might secretly de- 
nounce the trade that excludes human 
sensibilities, We may observe, though, 
that notwithstanding the instructions 
from headquarters, it was determined 
to have some sort of ceremony, which, 
without directly infringing on the rule 
in such cases, should at least save our 
self-respect. Accordingly, some of us 
set about making arrangements for a 
procession of friends, who should ac- 
company the remains of the deceased 
to the grave. Everything was in rea- 
diness for this soon after dark, except 
an inscription for the coffin, and an 
emblem of our faith, which one of the 
dragoons, prompted, no doubt, by some 
touching remembrance of the deceased, 
had of his own accord set about mak- 
ing. Resting on one knee by the plain 
pine coffin that had been placed in front 
of the tent, he cut out on the lid, in 
letters that showed much skill, the 
name, age, and rank of the deceased ; 
also where from, and the date of his 
death. As the worthy soldier labored 
at his pious task, the glare of a lamp 
on his swarthy cheeks, he presented a 
no unworthy subject for the pencil of an 
artist. It was such a one as Rem- 
brandt might have envied. Next he 
cut out from a piece of native wood a 
“cross,” to be put at the head of. the 
grave, saying to himself, they will res- 
pect: this. He forgot the returning 
“nortes,” that respect neither creeds 
nor bones. 

It had got to be towards nine o'clock 
when everything was in readiness for 
the “ last offices.” The men, collected 
from different regiments, were formed 
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in line of two deep, and facing by the 
right flank, proceeded with the remains 
to the place where they would be bu- 
ried. This was to the rear of the en- 
campment, some 200 rods distant. 
There, among the sand hills, a grave 
had been dug for the departed, no bet- 
ter spot being near. The moon, at 
half full, cast a sort of “disastrous 
twilight” on the scene. Beyond, a sa- 
ble cloud, that had no “ silver lining,” 
stretched like a funeral pall far out to 
sea. The camp was still. No sounds 
were heard save those of the sentinel’s 
shrill “ all’s well”—the plaint of some 
“lost Peri” in the neighboring foliage, 
or whirr of insects on “diamond wings,” 
that cut the air like a Minie—no sound 
save these, and the dull, heavy swash 
of the complaining surf, as it broke in 
a dying surge along the funeral sands, 
disturbed the silence of that solemn 
hour. But for these, we might have 
counted the beatings of our own hearts. 
All this, it may be said, was in keep- 
ing with the closing scene. 

Defiling through the labyrinth of lit- 
tle hillocks, threaded with the ground 
chapparel, we came to the “ last paral- 
lel,” where the faithful sentinel crashed 
the sands on his lonely. beat. At the 
head of the procession, the tall form of 
Capt. D——-f towered above the rest, 
the prayer-book pressed to his bosom. 
An orderly walked by his side, carry- 
ing a lantern, that cast a fitful glare 
along the tortuous path. After an- 
swering the challenge of the sentinel, 
and giving the countersign of the night, 
the escort passed some further on, and 
then, making a detour to the left, came 
full on the new-made grave. Near by 
stood the men who had been detailed 
for this duty, leaning on their spades. 

A circle having been formed about 
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the spot, where a comrade was to be 
buried out of sight, the religious ser- 
vices began. These were performed 
by Capt. D——f. Half stooping over 
the coffin, that he might bring the lan- 
tern full on the prayers for the dead, 
‘ he read to us, in that deep, sonorous 
voice that was peculiar to him, the 
beautiful burial service of the Episco- 
pal Church, as we had never heard it 
read before : 

“Behold, I show you a mystery— 
we shall not all sleep /” 

It had now a new meaning for us. 

“Waiting for the Resurrection !” 

Surely it would come, when the ine- 
qualities, the sufferings, and wrongs of 
this world, that drive men to madness 
or despair, would be reconciled with 
the purposes of eternal goodness. 

“Waiting for the Resurrection |” 

The words sank deep in our hearts, 
The wierd hour, the swarthy men that 
stood round the open grave, that had 
now received its victim, the strange 
circumstances of the “ taking off,” the 
forbidden pomp, the sweet words of 
prayer, the “lantern dimly burning,” 
the subdued roar of waves, as of some 
grand old organ that had struck the 
key-note of our grief, and died away 
in a last Ah-men/ All this, and more 
than words can convey, impressed us 
as we had never been: thus im- 
pressed before. After setting up 
the cross at the head of the grave, not 
far, it may be, from where Cortez first 
planted his “ wooden cross,” and cast- 
ing a last look on the “ earth to earth,” 
we returned in silence to our tent, and 
throwing ourself on a rough bed, be- 
tween waking and slumber, gave some 
thoughts to the “ Great Hereafter.” 

The following week we were on our 
way to the city of Mexico. What be- 
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fell us on the way; how we passed the 
Bridge Nacional; how Cerro Gordo, 
La Boya, and Perote, coming up at last 
with the Army under Gen. Scott, at 
Puebla, and then pushed on together 
climbing Rio Frio, and finally swept 
down into the valley below, that, laced 
with streams of silvery brightness, 
seemed rather to invite than repel our 
approach ; how “the laws of war in 
time of war” were respected, though 
the foe was alien to us; how sheep 
folds and dove cotes were spared, and 
the “corn land” and habitations were 
left undisturbed, and churches respect- 
ed and honored ; how those were ob- 
served, and these spared, or left unmo- 
lested, and places of worship that had 
grown beneath the smiles of God, 
were duly recognized and honored ; 
how all this is told and known of men, 
history has informed us, in language 
complimentary to the American name, 
and language, too, which subsequent 
events have rendered more striking and | 
powerful by contrast ; how something 
of all this is told in the mellow light 
of a setting sun, may be scen by refer- 
ence to the interesting autobiography 
of the veteran chief, who led the way 
to victory, himself illustrating, in his 
own person, the true glory of victory, 
by twining the olive branch with the 


sword | 
* * * * * * 


Pe Mn Cay Mk Lee 

A little over a year from the day we 
left Vergara, witnessed our return to 
the old spot. In the course of that 
time we had been transferred from a 
northern to a southern regiment, and 
returned with the latter to the “home ° 
of the brave.” Whatever may have 
happened to the survivors of that gal- 
lant regiment since then, or happened 
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to those with whom they may have 
acted, in that contest which seems now 
drawing toan end, we shall never be 
found among that class of persons in 
the community who would cast re- 
proaches on them in this, the hour of 
their sublime adversity ! 

Another year, we say, witnessed our 
return to Vergara. When within 25 
miles of Vera Cruz, it was determined 
to reach it as speedily as possible, in 
expectation of securing a transport 
for the voyage home. <A night march 
is, of all others, the very worst, being 
absolutely trying to body and soul. 
Being unavoidable, it was ordered, and 
towards evening we set out on our 
dreary journey. By the middle of the 
night, however, as we plowed our way 
through the sands, the oppressive, 
sweltering heat of the hot country be- 
gan to tell onus, and the men fairly 
groaned. Before the struggle was half 
over, the mockery of a sort of sleep 
seized on them, as they staggered along, 
oblivious of the hour. From this they 
were suddenly aroused, somewhere to- 
wards morning, though it was not yet 
light, and straightening up all at once, 
they pushed vigorously forward. They 
had heard the surf breaking on the 
long wished for shore! It was this 
that had infused them with new life. 
Presently, through an opening in the 
thick foliage along the road, they 
caught sight of the sea, and with 
shouts of joy, that scared the parrot 
tribe from their matin songs, they has- 
tened to cast their burthens on the bo- 
som of the great waters. That in- 
stant, as by a charm, the sun, that for 


some moments before had been throw- 
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ing out its sentinel rays on all sides, 
cut the edge of the horizon with blade 
of gold, and sprang triumphant over 
the rolling billows. The troops hailed 
it as an auspicious omen, and, their 
journey over, swept gaily out upon the 
beach, with beat of drum, and roar of 
“ Hail Columbia,” that might have been 
heard across the Gulf. 

Our story, which doubtless should ~ 
have been sooner told, may now be 
closed in a few words. 

One day, not long after our arrival 
in the neighborhood of Vera Cruz, no 
ship being in readiness for the regi- 
ment, we strayed over to the city, hop- 
ing to get some definite information of 
the transport service, which had got 
to be a puzzle to us. While there, we 
happened to fall in with a number of 
persons from the States, who had come 
to look for “absent friends.” Among 
those who had come on this touching 
errand, was a Mr. M——r, from Ken- 
tucky, a near relative of the Lieute- 
nant M——r, in remembrance of whom 
these lines are written. We were not 
long making his acquaintance, as he 
had been inquiring for us, and soon 
learned from him that he had been 
searching for the body of the deceased 
Lieutenant, that it might be taken 
home and buried among his kindred ; 
but he had searched in vain. Nor 
could any subsequent efforts unveil the 
mysteries of the tomb or mausoleum of 
the sand hills. The northers of the pre- 
ceding year had thrown the sand hills 
together in wild confusion, with all their 
precious relics “tempest; tost,” only to 
bury them again deeper than before, 
“ Waiting For THE Resurrection |” 
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SLAVERY UNDER THE MOSAIC, THE ROMAN, AND THE AMERICAN 
CODES, 


In this brief article we propose to 
exhibit the law of slavery as it existed 
in these three eras, viz. : 

In the laws revealed by God to 
Moses, embracing the teachings of the 
Prophets, in the Old Testament era. 

In the Roman laws, or the Justinian 
code, embracing the time of the Saviour 
and his Apostles. 

In the American, or southern code, 
as it’exists under the Constitutions of 
the States, and as sanctioned by the 
Constitution of the United States. 


The limits of this article will allow 
only of a comparison of the three codes, 
in relation to their general points of 
agreement and difference, as they are 
clearly made by the labors of the Rev. 
Stuart Robinson, an eminent divine re- 
siding in Toronto, Canada, 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT, 


1. All three of these codes contem- 
plate the slave as both a person and a 
property.—(Ex. 20; 20—Just. Inst. 
Lib. 1: Tit. 3.) 

2. All three recognize the property 
rights of the master, as superseding 
and controvening the personal right of 
the slave to a permanent marriage re- 
lation, and the control of his children, 
by permitting, in certain cases, the 
children of a slave woman to be her 
master’s property.—(Ex. 20; 4—Just. 
Inst. Lib. 1; Tit. 3.) 

8. All three recognize the persona} 
rights of the slave, to the extent of pro- 
tecting him against maiming or loss of 


life by the cruelty of the master—(Ex. 
21: 26—7—Just. Inst. Lib. 1: Tit. 4.) 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE, 


The Mosaic code granted the right 
to enslave men of all nations—except 
Hebrew fellow-citizens—who could be 
held only temporarily.—(Lev. 25.) 

The Justinian code recognized the 
right to enslave people of all nations, 
according to ancient Roman law (but 
was amended afterwards by Leo, so as 
to forbid the enslaving, even by his 
own consent, a free citizen of the em- 
pire)—(Just. Inst. Lib, 1: Tit. 3.) 

The Americanscode forbids the en- 
slaving of any people, except of the 
African race only. 

2. In the theory of the Mosaic code 
the ethical right of enslaving, as 
against the admitted natural equality 
of men before God, rests for its sance- 
tion upon the will of Jehovah, directly 
revealed through Noah and Abraham 
and Moses. 

In the theory of the Justinian code, 
heathen in its origin, the ethical right 
of enslaving, which is expressly de- 
clared to be contrary to the law of na- 
ture, résts for its sanction upon the 
“Law of Nations,” as deduced from 
the usages of war.—(Just. Inst. Lib. 
1; Tit. 3.) 

Tn the theory of the American code 
—Christian in its origin—the ethical 
right of enslaving rests upon the sanc- 
tion of the will of God, as revealed in 
His word and providence, concerning 
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a degraded race, and also upon the 
“local law” of the country. 

3. The Mosaic law protected the per- 
sonal rights of the slave by ordaining 
the freedom of the slave, as the penal- 
ty to the master, for maiming, by cruel 
usage ; and treated the murder of a 
slave as any other murder.—(Ex. 21; 
20; and Lev. 24; 17.) 

The Justinian code, though the ori- 
ginal Roman law, gave no protection, 
even of life, against the master; yet, 
the amendment of Antonine pun- 
ished the murder of one’s slave as the 
murder of another man’s slave, and, 
in case of cruelty, ordered the slave to 
be sold to another master.—(Just. Inst. 
Lib. 1: Tit. 5.) 

The American code agrees with the 
Mosaic in protecting the personal right 
of aslave to life, by punishing the 
murder of a slave as any other mur- 
der ; and, with the Justinian code, in 
making cruelty to a slave an indict- 
able offense, and providing for the sale 
of the slave, cruelly used, to another 
master. 

It may be: added to this last state- 
ment, hawever, that a still more pow- 
erful protection of the slave than for- 
mal enactments of law, in the southern 
States, was the great unwritten law 
of public opinion. Notoriously, the 
surest provocative of “Lynch law” 
against a master, was cruel usage of 
his slaves ; and it is equally notorious, 
that the slave suing for his freedom, 
with a reasonably fair case, can always 
command the highest legal counsel of 
the locality. Under all codes, the in- 
terest of the master is the best pro- 
tection. 

Dr. Robinson submitted his state- 
ment of the character of the slave code 
of the southern States to a distinguish- 
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ed judge of the Supreme Court of Ken. 
tucky, from whom he received the fol- 
lowing note : 


‘«_.. March 11th, 1865, 

‘In regard to the American Code respect- 
ing the personal rights of slaves in the south- 
ern States, your note says it agrees with the 
Mosaic in treating the murder of a slave the 
same as any other murder, and with the Jus- 
tinian, in causing the slave of a cruel master 
to be sold to another master, and in making 
cruelty to slaves an indictable offense. 

“The law of Kentucky is accurately stated, 
except in reference to the sale of a slave be- 
cause of cruelty by the owner. In such cases, 
the slave is taken from the cruel master, by 
order of some court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and hired to another person in the same 
county ; and such person is required to give 
bond, not only for the value of the service, 
but also for the humane treatment of the 
slave, and that he will not permit the owner 
to have him, without leave of the court. 
This inaccuracy is, however, too slight to de- 
serve notice, for, in point of law, the slave, 
during the term of hire, is the property of the 
hirer, who is, for the period, a purchaser. 
What is saidin your note in regard to the 
appointment of counsel for slaves suing for 
freedom in our courts, is’ every word true. 
And you might have added that the same 
protection is extended to them in felonies 
and other offenses, that the highest citizen 
receives. This rule is universal throughout 
the South. Indeed it has been said by emi- 
nent judges inthe South, and by the profes- 
sion elsewhere, that slaves stand a far better 
chance for exemption from punishment for 
crime, in the slave States, than white men. 

‘¢A slave who had poisoned her mistress, a 
few years ago, received three new trials in the 
Supreme Court of Kentucky, because of tech- 
nical errors committed by the Judge. The 
prosecution said it was impossible to hang 
her, unless the circuit judge would die or re- 
sign, or the law giving a right of appeal in 
such cases was abolished. 

‘*The cases from Alabama, and the Caroli- 
nas, Georgia, &c., show the most remarkable 
indulgence to slaves charged with killing 
their masters ; and establishing the princi- 
ple that a slave has a right to slay his own 
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master to protect his life. All these cases 
are to be found in Wharton’s Criminal Law 
of America, a book published in Philadel- 
phia, by an eminent lawyer, and equally 
prominent as a fanatic in politics.” 

The eminent divine to whom this 
note was addressed says : 


“With his statement of facts, illus- 
trative of the general principles and 
spirit of the modern as compared with 
that Roman slave code tolerated in the 
New Testament Church, the author is 
content to leave this subterfuge of ad- 
mitting the ethical propriety of the 
New Testament slavery, and yet de- 
nouncing as the ‘sum of all villanies’ 
the American slavery, to the candid 
judgment of conscientious men. That 
the system now denounced is even 
more humane in spirit, more protective 
of the ‘personal’ rights of the slave, 
more restrictive of the power of the 
master, less liable to abuse, and actu- 
ally far less abused, than that which 
Apostles bore with and enjoined cheer- 
ful submission to, no man but an igno- 
rant and reckless charlatan, or an in- 
tentional deceiver of the peuple, will 
venture to deny. How, then, is it pos- 
sible to indorse the teachings and prac- 
tices of the anti-slavery philanthrop- 
ism, and maintain long and humble re- 
verence for the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, which teach us an ethics 
diametrically the contrary, and enjoin 
directly the contrary practice? 

“Tt may be asked now, why have 
not these views of Scripture, and these 
arguments, been more pressed upon 
public attention before—while the pub- 
lic opinion was forming—to mould it 
properly, and not now, when the gene- 
ral judgment is made up? The an- 
swer is very easy. These views and 
arguments were urged; and the ine 
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vitable consequences of the anti-sla_ 
yery movement, in bringing the church 
to the verge of utter apostasy, as well 
as the state to the verge of utter ruin, 
were pressed long ago. But then the 
force of them could not be appreciated 
by the people, because the reasonings 
must be so purely abstract, and the 
consequences deduced from them seem- 
ingly such mere conjectural forebod- 
ings of evil, that the people would not 
accept them as practical truths. What 
is actual, in the way of danger, alone 
can impress the multitude. The fatal 
errors cannot be appreciated till their 
terrible results are worked out. ‘Truth 
seen too late’ has ever been the curse 
of the church and the world. Just as 
the naturalists tell us of the formation . 
of those coral reefs in the depths of 
the ocean by the countless myriads of 
insect creatures, whose work is going 
on silently and far out of sight beneath 
the surface, as mighty vessels sail over 
and over the accustomed highway ; but 
slowly and surely the submerged wall 
rises toward the surface, unobserved 
and uncared for by the navigators, till 
some noble vessel, richly freighted, 
dashing through stormy billows, strikes 
and perishes upon its rugged top. So 
error works, once its foundations are 
laid in the depths of society. Slowly 
but surely the millions of infected 
minds work far below the surface ; nor 
can the world be made to comprehend 
its nature and its danger by mere ab- 
stract reasoning about it, till reaching 
near the surface, when, in some social 
and political tempest, the church, sc- 


.cial institutions, political systems are 


dashed upon it, to be stranded or wreck- 
ed. The people have felt the shocks, 
and are beginning to awake to the ace 
tual dangers, from the anti-slavery er- 
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ror. ‘The ‘abstractionists’ are now 
perceived to have been the most prac- 
tical of men. The people now can 
comprehend the danger, and may now 
listen to the calm counsels of the Di- 
vine word. Peradventure, they may 
yet be saved from the impending ruin. 
Now, therefore, is the time for good 
men to pray that God give us not over 
in His anger ; now, too, while good 
men pray, let those who have made 
the oracles of God their guide and their 
study, instead of the ‘glittering gene- 
ralities’ of modern ‘illuminati,’ speak 
to the people the word of truth and so- 
berness, and with God’s blessing they 
may return from their back-sliding and 
be healed.” 


From an elaborate volume on “ The 
Law of Negro Slavery in the United 
States,” by R. R. Cobb, Esq., of Geor- 
gia, the following interesting summary 
is extracted ; 


“The law of nature, denying the power 
over life and limb, being part of the law of 
every civilized state, such power never ex- 
isted in any of the United States, although 
it required municipal law to prescribe the 
punishment for such offences. 

“In the Roman law a slave was & mere 


chattel. He was not recognized as a person. 
But the negro slave in America, protected, as 
above stated, by municipal law, occupies the 
double character of a person anda property. 
Having now ascertained who are, and may 
be, slaves in America, a natural conclusion 
of our subject suggests itself in considering 
the subject, first, as A PERSON, and then as a 
PROPERTY. 

‘‘Of the three great absolute rights guar- 
anteed to every citizen by the common law— 
viz., the right of personal security, the right 
of personal liberty, and the right of private 
property, the slave, in a state of pure, abso- 
jute slavery (to which system of pure and ab- 
solute slavery in Africa we have traced the 
origin of negro slavery,) is wholly deprived, 
being, as to life, liberty and property, under 
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the absolute, uncontrolled dominion of the 
master. As before remarked, 
however, no such state of slavery exists in 
these States, And so modified is the slavery 
here, partly by natural law, partly by express 
enactment, and more effectually by the in- 
fluence of civilization and Christian enlight- 
enment, that it is frequently difficult to trace 
to any purely legal source many of those pro- 
tecting barriers, the denial of whose exist- 
ence would shock an enlightened public 
sense, 

‘Statute law has done much to relieve the 
slave from the absolute dominion, and the 
slave from the perilous power, more espe- 
cially as regards the first great right of per- 
sonal security. In all the slave-holding States, 
the homicide of a slave is held to be murder, 
and in most of them has been so expressly 
declared by law. [See Rev. Code N. Car. 
192. Statutes at Large S. C. vol. 6, p. 158, 


* New Digest (Cobb) Geo. 785, 792. Laws of 


Alabama (1823), p. 639. Hutchinson’s Code 
of Mississippi, 519. Civil Code of Louisiana, 
Art. 192, Rev. Code of Missouri, chap. 47, 
sec. 8. Laws of Tennessee (Caruthers & Ni- 
cholas), 676. Laws of Texas (Hartley,) 76, 
Statutes of Arkansas (1848), 48.] 

**In Georgia, Alabama, Texas and Arkan- 
sas, the provisions for the protection of the 
person of the slave are inserted in their res- 
pective Constitutions, thus making it a part of 
the fundamental law, and beyond the reach 
of ordinary legislation. 

“The law will not sanction any wanton vio- 
lation of the person of the slave. 

“Tf the life and limb of the slave are endan- 
gered, he may use sufficient force to protect 
and defend himself, even if in so doing he 
kills the aggressor. 

“If the passions of the slave be excited 
into unlawful violence by the inhumanity of 
his master or others, it will extenuate the of- 
fense ; and if a homicide is committed, the 
court will hold those circumstances as a re- 
buttal of the presumption of malice. 

‘*When a slave is killed, the presumption 
of the law is the same as in other cases, that 
it was done maliciously. Cobb on the Law 
of Slavery, chap. 4, § 84-102. 

**On account of the perfectly he!pless con- 
dition of the slave when the master is placed 
in opposition tohim, . . . » the courts 


’ 
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should and do feel themselves to be his 
guardian and protector, and will provide for 
the defense of his rights as for a ward of the 
court. Hence, in some of the States, by sta- 
tute, the court is required to assign him coun- 
sel learned in the law (see Const. Arkansas, 
Art. 4, § 25; Missouri, Art. 3, § 27; Rev. 
Stat. N. Car. 583; Rev. Code Va. 787); and 
in others the very penalty affixed for cruel 
treatment by the master is the emancipation 
of the slave (Civ. Code Louisiana, 192.) In 
others the penalty is, in part, the sale of the 
slave. 

‘A fair trial by jury is, in all grave cases, 
granted by the statutes of every State. 

‘¢ So also that principle of law which pro- 
tects the citizen from being charged twice 
criminally with the same offense throws its 
shield over the slave. 


‘¢Capital offenses are, in most of the States, 
tried before the highest county court, and 
every guard thrown around the citizen, to 
protect his innocence, is thrown around the 
slave.” 

These citations prove that the slave 
code of the southern States is far more 
humane than that of the law revealed 
by Moses, or of the Roman, supported 
by Christ and all his apostles. They 
prove another thing—they prove that 
the ears of the northern people have 
been filled with the most abominable 
falsehoods in relation to negro slavery 
in the southern States. These false- 
hoods have been vended in the press, 
in the lecture-room, in the school-house, 
and from the pulpits, until the whole 
North is smitten with ignorance and 
lies on this subject, as Egypt was with 
blindness and delusion. If there is in 
the northern States an editor, a lectu- 
rer, or a minister, who is not a liar on 
this matter, he is an exception to the 
general rule. We were born in New 
England, and were brought up in all 
the ignorance, bigotry, and violence 
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common to that section on this sub- 
ject; but we were instantly unde- 
ceived on the first visit to the southern 
States. And we solemnly appeal to 
Almighty God as a witness of our sin- 
cerity, when we give it as our judg- 
ment that there are more unkind hus- 
bands and fathers in the North than 
there are unkind slave-holders in the 
South. There are more tears and more 
heart-aches among the white women 
and children of the North than among 
the negro slaves of the South. We 
have known an Abolitionist tu rove 
over the country, lecturing on the 
“horrors of slavery,” whose own wife 
was driven to an insane asylum by his 
ill-treatment, and his only daughter 
was compelled to seek a retreat from 
his brutality in a factory. He was a 
clergyman at that. And it is from 
such brutalized ignoramuses as he that 
the northern people have been fooled 
and deceived into the commission of 
acts of revolution and crime that are 
without a parallel in enormity in the 
history of the civilized world. Not al- 
ways will this black delusion rest upon 
the minds of these people. The dense 
darkness of Egypt was lifed ; so will 
this be. History will settle these 
howling Abolitionists. finally into the 
degraded status of ignoramuses and im- 
postors. Less than a quarter of a gene. 
ration will reveal the full depth of the 
wretchedness they have brought upon 
their country. The verdict of history 
will be that they destroyed their coun- 
try with lies. They clothed them- 
selves with lies as a garment, and let 
God apportion to them “ the part of all 
liars.” Amen, 
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[BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON. ] 


Tue pulpits generally, and a majori- 
ty of Republican papers, now boast- 
ingly rejoice that “the North has vin- 
dicated the cause of John Brown, and 
wiped out slavery.” Nor is this any 
foolish or unconsidered boast; it is 
strictly true. The policy of the Repub- 
lican party, since it came into power, 
has been a faithful carrying out of the 
work begun by old John Brown. The 
administration of Abraham Lincoln was 
a John Brown raid on the grandest 
scale; and it was no more. That is 
the place it will occupy in history. 
The bloody business is done, and we 
do not write for the purpose of amend- 
ing the great crime. We do not seek 
to raise the dead. We accept the facts 
as we find them ; but it is our business 
to tell the truth about these facts. It 
is our business to strip off all these 
bandages of shams, hypocricies, and 
lies, and lay bare to the boné this mon- 
strous carcass of frauds and despot- 
ism. The record of this party is in re- 
volution and blood ; in the revolution 
and blood inaugurated by John Brown. 
It has finished the raid which that 
prince of assassins and thieves, John 
Brown, began, Asa part of the his- 
tory of these times, which we wish to 
leave in the columns of Tar Oxp Guarp, 
we copy below part of a speech deliv- 
ered by President Johnson, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, December 
12th, 1859. Itis a fair and truthful 
history of the most important period 


_in the history of Brown, who was one 


of the chief founders of the Republican 
party, the inaugurator of its policy. 
Mr. Johnson was speaking in reply to 
Senator Doolittle, who had offered, in 
the Senate, an apology for Brown, by 
declaring that his son had been mur- 
dered in Kansas, and that he acted in 
revenge for the wrongs he had suffer- 
ed. In answer to this excuse, Senator 
Johnson, the present President of the 
United States, made the fullowing 
speech ; 

“It seems that we have some new 
born Christians, who are making John 
Brown their leader, who are trying to 
canonize him and make him a great 
apostle and martyr. Were these the 
elements of a Christian and a Christian 
martyr? How do the facts stand in 
this case? When was old man Brown’s 
son killed, and when did he commit 
these atrocities? Even admitting the 
truth of the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, they are not justifia- 


- ble, but when we show that the facts 


are different, they are lessso. The 
circumstances are stated in the evi- 
dence of Mr. Harris, which will be 
found in a report made by a commit- 
tee of Congress, and republished in the 
Herald of Freedom, of Kansas—a pa- 
per that has at its head for President 
the name of a Republican, Mr. Chase, 
of Ohio, and Mr. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, for Vice-President : 

‘The circumstances attending Wm. Shere 
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man’s assassination are testified to by James 
Harris, of Franklin county, Kansas. Mr. 
Sherman was staying over night at.the house 
of Harris, when, on the 24th of May, at about 
two o’clock, Captain John Brown and party 
came there, and after taking some property, 
and questioning Harris and others, Sherman 
was asked to walk out. Mr. Harris, in his 
affidavit says; ‘Old man Brown asked Mr. 
Sherman to go out with him, and Sherman 
then went out with Brown. I heard nothing 
more for about fifteen minutes. Two of the 
‘northern army,’ as they styled themselves, 
stayed with us until they heard a cap burst, 
and tken these two men left. Next morning, 
about ten o’clock, I found William Sherman 
dead, in the creek near my house. I was 
looking for him ; as he had not come back I 
thought he had been murdered. I took Mr. 
William Sherman (body) out of the creek and 
examined it. Mrs. Whiteman was with me, 
Sherman’s skull was split open in two places, 
and some of his brains were washed out by 
the water; a large hole was cut in his breast, 
and his left hand was cut off, except a little 
piece of skin on one side.” 


“This was the 24th of May. I will 
read from the same paper another ex- 
tract : 

«¢ When the news: of the threatened siege 
of Lawrence reached John Brown, Jr., who 
was a. member of the Topeka Legislature, he 
organized a company of about sixty men and 
marched towards Lawrence. Arriving at 
Palmyra, he learned of the sacking of the 
town, and the position of the people. He 
reconnoitered for a time in.the vicinity, but 
finally marehed back towards Ossawatomie. 
The night before reaching that place, when 
only a few miles away, they camped for the 
night. Old John Brown, who, we believe, 
was with the party, singled out, with him- 
self, seven men. These he marched to a 
point eight miles above the mouth of Potta- 
watomie creek, and called from their beds, 
at their several residences, at the hour of 
midnight, on the 24th of May, Allen Wilkin- 
son, William Sherman, William P. Doyle, 
William Doyle, and Drury Doyle. All were 
found the next morning, by the road side, or 
in the highway, some with a gash in their 
heads and sides, and their throats cut; 
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others with their skulls split open in two 
places, with holes in their breasts, and hands 
cut off.” 


“He seems to have had a great pas- 
sion for cutting off hands. 


‘«No man in Kansas has pretended to de- 
ny that old John Brown led that murderous 
foray which massacred those men. Up to 
that period not a hair of old John Brown’s 
head, or that of his sons, had been injured 
by the pro-slavery party. 

“Tt was not until the 30th of August, three 


. months after the Pottawatomie massacre, 


that the attack was made on Ossawatomie by 
the pro-slavery forces, and Frederick Brown, 
a son of old John, was killed.” 


“To show all the facts in regard to 
the massacre of the 24th of May, I will 
read to the Senate the affidavits of 
some of the eye-witnesses of the trans- 
action. Allen Wilkinson was a mem- 
her of the Kansas Legislature—a quiet, 
inoffensive man, His widow, Louisa 
Jane Wilkinson, testified that on the 
night of the 24th of May, 1856, be- 
tween the hours of midnight and day- 
break, she thinks, a party of men came 
to the house where they were residing, 
and forcibly carried her husband away; 
that they took him in the name of the 
‘northern army,’ and that next morn- 
ing he was found, about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the house, dead. 
Mrs. Wilkinson was very ill at the 
time, of measles. She says further : 


““T begged them to let Mr. Wilkinsen stay 
with me, saying that I was sick and help- 
less, and could not stay by myself, My hus- 
band also asked them to let him stay with 
me, until he could get some one to wait on 
me ; told them that he would not run off, but 
he would be there the next day, or whenever 
called for ; the old man who seemed to be in 
command looked at me, and then around at 
the children, and replied, ‘you have neigh- 
bors.’ Isaid ‘so Ihave, but they are not 
here, and Icannot go for them.’ The old 
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man replied, ‘it matters not,’ and told him 
to get ready. My husband wanted to put on 
his boots, and get ready, so as to be protects 
ed from the damp and night air, but they 
would not Iet him. They then took my hus- 
band away. es eae ae te 

‘‘ After they were gone, I thought I heard 
my husband’s voice in complaint. wide ar 

‘Next morning Mr. Wilkinson’s body was 
found about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the house, in some dead brush. A lady 
who saw my husband’s body said that there 
was © gash in his head and side. Others said 
that he was cut in the throat twice.” 


“Mr. Doyle and his sons were mur- 
dered on the same night with Sherman 
and Wilkinson ; and Mrs. Doyle’s de- 
position gives this account of it : 

(Here follows several depositions.) 

“Mrs. Doyle wrote a letter to John 
Brown during his imprisonment, show~ 
ing that she still regarded him as the 
murderer of her husband and children: 


‘‘CHatranooaa, Tenn., Nov. 29, '60. 
“John Brown—Sir: Although vengeance 
is not mine, I confess that I do feel gratified 
to hear that you were stopped in your fiend- 
ish career at Harper’s Ferry, with the loss of 
your two sons. You can now appreciate my 
distress in Kansas, when you then and there 
entered my house at midnight, and arrested 
my husband and two boys and took them out 
of the yard, and in cold blood shot them 
dead in my hearing. You cannot say you 
did it to free our slaves—we had none, and 
never expected to own one ; but it has only 
made me a poor, disconsolate widow, with 
helpless children. While I feel for your fol- 
ly, I do hope and trust you will meet with 
just reward. Oh, how it pained my heart to 
hear the dying groans of my husband and 
children! If this scrawl gives you any con- 

solation, you are welcome to it. 

‘¢ Manata Doyiez. 
‘«“N. B.—My son,’ John Doyle, whose life I 
begged of you, is now grown up, and is very 
desirous to be at Charleston on the day of 
your execution ; he would certainly be there 
if his means would permit it, that he might 
adjust the rope around your neck, if Gover- 

nor Wise would permit. Mi. D.” 
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“Three months after Wm. Doyle and 
his two sons were murdered, three 
months after Sherman was murdered, 
his skull cut open in two places, and 
the stream had washed the blood out 
of his cranium—three months after 
that, John Brown’s son was killed at 
Ossawatomie. Then, what becomes of 
this excuse? Why this apology for a 
man like this? Three months after he 
had committed this fiendish act, his 
son lost his life at the battle of Ossa- 
watomie. It was on that night, about 
11 o’clock, as testified by Mrs. Doyle, 
as testified by her son, as testified by 
Mr. Harris—these men, innocent, un- 
offending men—were taken o-‘, and 
in the midnight hour, and in the forest, 
and on the road-side, fell victims to the 
insatiate thirst of John Brown for 
blood. Then it was that those mur- 
ders were committed, that hell entered 
his heart, not the iron his soul. Then 
it was that he shrank from the dimen- 
sions of a human being, into those of a 
reptile. Then it was, if not before, 
that he changed his character to a de- 
mon who had lost all the virtues of a 
man. And you talk about sympathy 
for John Brown ! 

“ John Brown stands before the coun- 
try a murderer. The enormity, the ex- 
traordinary ferociousness of the father 
set the son mad. The blood of these 
murdered men—not unlike that of sa- 
crificed Abel—cried even from the 
tongueless caverns of the earth to him 
for pity, and to Heaven for justice; but 
his iron heart, not soul, refused to yield; 
but Heaven, in the process of time, 
has meted out to him justice on the 
gallows. Justice divine to punish sin 
moves siow—the slower its pace, the 
surer is its blow.. It will overtake us 
if living—it will overtake us if dead. 
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Justice has overtaken its victim, and 
he has gone to eternity with crimson- 
ed hands, with blood upon his head. 
“But the Senator talks about the 
school in which John Brown was taught. 
Why, sir, John Brown, according to 
his own confession, had entertained 
these ideas for twenty years. John 
Brown did not go to Kansas to go to 
school. He went there as a teacher 
on the 24th May. At the midhour of 
night, from the wife and the mother, 
he dragged the husband and two sons, 
and imbrued his hands in their blood. 
These were the doctrines that he went 
there to teach. He did not go there 
to be taught ; but he weat there as a 
teacher. These were his teachings. 
Imagine the cries and lamentations on 
the one hand, and the shrieks of the 
dying and mutilated on the other. I 
think sometimes that I hear shrieks, 
so loud, so wild, so clear, that even 
listening angels stoop from heaven to 
hear. This is the man for whom an 
apology is offered. I did the Senator 
the justice to say that, he disclaimed 
all sympathy with Brown, and yet I 
read what, in fact, was an apology. 
What furthermore did the Senator say? 
We have shown, and the fact is not 
controverted, that he murdered five hu- 
man beings ou May 24th. They have 
shown, in trying to answer this, that 
his son did not receive this ill-treat- 
ment from Captain Pate until the last 
day of May. We have shown that his 
other son was not killed until August 
30th. Let us remember these facts, 
and come to the old man as being a 
thief and a murderer. I want all these 
modern fanatics, who have adopted 
John Brown and his gallows ays their 
Christ and their cross, to see who their 
Christ is. The Senator says again ; 
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“*T regret that gentlemen, in speaking of 
this man Brown, should be pleased to speak 
of him as a robber, or a thief, or a vagabond, 
in the ordinary sense of the term. Sir, it is 
of the essence of robbery and theft, that the 
robber or thief who robs or steals should act 
from the desire of”; gain. Certainly no such 
charge can be made against this man, as that 
he was actuated with the lust of gain. He 
acted from far different motives. He sought 
to give liberty to the enslaved, and laid down 
his life for that purfose—freely ang bravely 
did he do it.” © 

“That is, you may steal and @mmit 
theft if you do it to aid in th use 
of the abolition of slavery. Have we 
any proof that this isso? What does 
Mrs. Wilkinson say in her affidavit? 
When John Brown and his comrades 
were there on the 24th, when they took 
Wilkinson out and murdered him, just 
before they left they took his property 
I suppose they 


and his only horse. 
needed the horse to aid in the emanci- 


pation of slaves! Horse stealing is 
carried on to a great extent sometimes 
in a frontier country. Mrs. Doyle . 
states that they inquired where their 
horse was, and were told it was out 
on the prairie. What took place at 
Harper’s Ferry? They took Colonel 
Washington’s silver and his watch. 
What does he admit in his own con- 
fession? That he, during the last win- 
ter, had stdlen, had kidnapped, and 
run off eleven slaves from the State 
of ‘Missouri to Kansas. That is not 
stealing, though; I suppose that is 
not theft, that is not robbery ; and we 
ought not to talk about this uld man 
as stealing in the common acceptation 
of the term? What is it, I ask the 
country, I ask the Senate, if it is not 
stealing, robbery, highway robbery? 
And yet these things are thrown out, 
perhaps not intended, but they do ope- 
rate as an apology ‘and excuse in the 
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minds of many, for the infamy, the 
murders, the thieving, the treacherous 
conduct of this old man Brown, who 
was nothing more than a murderer, a 
robber, a thief and traitor. 

“T think, Mr. President, that so far 
as John Brown is concerned, the facts 
which I have presented stand uncon- 
troverted. The Senator has failed to 
touch them. He has fiot removed them, 
but has added strength and additional 
progf’ tp what I said in reference to 
then. It was not my intention to con- 
sume this length of time, and I should 
not have said a single word on the 
subject if the resolutions could have 
been adopted without discussion, and 
especially so if a reference had not 
been made tu John Brown not being a 
murderer and a thief, involving the re- 
putation and character of some of the 
citizens of my own State. 

“There does seem to be a providen- 
tial interposition in this affair. Brown 
murdered Doyle and his two sons. 
Doyle left a widow and four helpless 
children, Justice seemed to be a lit- 
tle tardy ; but it kept constantly in 
pursuit of its victim, and but a short 
time since the man who murdered 
Doyle and his two sons, fell a victim, 
with his two sons, at Harper’s Ferry. 
I do not say that this was a stroke of 
Providence ; but it was a singular co- 
incidence. He whose hands were red, 
crimson with the blood of a father and 
two sons, fell a victim at Harper’s Fer- 
ry with his own two sons. It seems 
that Divine Providence intended it as 
a rebuke, an illustration that justice 
will not only overtaxe its victim, but 
will mete out justice in a similar man- 
ner. ' 

“T think, Mr. President, that I have 
shown the tendency of the policy to 
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which I have called attention. Whe. 
ther it has been designed at all times 
by those who preached it or not, I shall 
not undertake to say, but I will say 
that the effect of that kind of teach- 
ing has been the result which is so 
evident ; and I want to say now in no 
spirit of boasting, to my friends East 
and West, North and South, that the 
time has arrived when encroachments 
on the institutions of the South should 
cease ; the time has arrived When we 
have well nigh done making appeals 
to you on the subject ; but all we ask 
of you is, that, as brothers of the same 
great Confederacy, you will understand 
and carry out the Constitutjon as it is, 
and let us cease this bickering. Let 
us cease this agitation, and stand up- 
on the Constitution as the common 
altar, and maintain all its guarantees, 
and swear by our fathers and the God 
who made us that the Constitution and 
its guarantees shall be preserved ; 
and, in doing so, we shall preserve the 
Union ; and, in preserving the Union, 
we shall have peace and harmony, and 
the unexampled prosperity which has 
visited our country will continue to go 
on.” 


It is fortunate for the cause of truth 
and justice, and for the future histo- 
rian of this terrible civil war, that the 
correct history of old John Brown’s in- 
auguration of the policy of the Repub- 
lican, or Abolition party, was made by 
so eminent an authority as President 
Johnson ; and it is especially fortunate 
that titis record was made in the Se- 
nate of the United States. It is a part 
of the debates of that body, where it 
stands uncontradicted and unrefuted. 
It was the endorsement of the policy 
of this raider and murderer, by the 
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North, that startled and aroused the 
South, and finally drove it into seces- 
sion; for John Brown’s raid was en- 
dorsed by the North. From almost 
every church and school-house, the 
voice of prayer and lamentation went 
up toAlmighty God, canonizing his 
name, and endorsing his infamy, The 
whole Republican press lent its sup- 
port to this abomination ; and with 
entire consistency, when the New Eng- 
land soldiers marched through this 
city, they made it hideous as hell by 
singing and shouting “John Brown’s 
soul is marching on.” So itis, we have 
little doubt, marching on, through seas 
of fire, in company with fiends, thieves 
anid assassins, such as were his cum- 
panions and abettors in this life. So 
it is marching on to the music of des- 
potism, ignorance, revenge and lust, 
that swells up like a gorgon from the 
bottomless pit, out of the brazen 
throats of the negro-worshipping mobs! 
Marching on, as a pestilence or conta- 
gion, or a thing of horror and death 
marches on! Behind its march are 
the wails of widows, the screams of 
children, the vain implorations of de- 
fenseless old men, and the humiliation 
of manhood. Before it, the insane 
gibberish and fantastic dance of ne- 
groes, of both the white and black 
complexion, making night and day hi- 
deous with infernal delight. Marching 
on !—alas, poor country! alas, human 
nature! Why do we write these 
things now? Because we love, and 
would save our country. Because we 
would bring our countrymen of the 
North to their senses, by holding up 
the John Brown raid as a glass for 
them to see their faces in. We would 
remind them that there is both a God 
and history, and that justice and truth, 
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sooner or later, will whip all of the 
shams and lies out of the records of 
human events. If the South has /fol- 
lies to repent: of, we have crimes. 
erimes which will roll out of their 
graves and huntus like demons through 
the world. Vainly do we seek to as- 
sure ourselves, by shutting our eyes 
and saying, verily, what a good peo- 
ple are we! There is an eye that we 
cannot shut. There is an arm that we 
cannot stay. Time is an inexorable 
avenger of all mens’ wrongs; and 
time will strip us bare to the bone, 
and show what a carcass of frauds and 
shams we are. We repeat again, the 
last four years of Republican rule have 
been a stupendous John Brown raid. 
Logically, constitutionally, they have 
been just that, and nothing more. 
What we dare to say is this, that John 
Brown had as much Constitution and 
law for what he did, as the Republi- 
can administration had for what it has 
done. This is what we say, and no . 
leading Republican dare attempt to 
debate the merits of the question with 
us before the people. They dare call 
names ; but they dare notdebate. We 
love truth and respect justice above 
all things. We hold no opinion which 
we will not gladly submit to the test 
of fair argument and debate ; but these 
traitors of the John Brown school dare 
not argue. They carry all points by 
singing, shoutiug, and mobbing. Their 
throats are trumpets, and their brains 
gongs and sounding-boards. In alate 
speech, Senator Lowry, a prominent 
man in the Republican party of the 
State of Pennsylvania, said : 


“John Brown was the first martyr of this 
rebellion—Abraham Lincoln the last. The 
names of Abraham Lincoln and John Brown 
will go down in history together, as the first 
and last martyr of this rebellion. The wak 
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could not be averted. God Almighty is fight- 
ing this war for the right. John Brown play- 
ed his part, and Abraham Lincoln his.” 
Here the truth is owned. The Re- 
publican administration is simply a 
John Brown raid. The name of John 
Brown and of Abraham Lincoln will 
indeed go down to posterity together ; 
and the name of Seward, and Sumner, 
and Garrison, and such as they, will 
go with them—go with them into the 
abyss of infamy and eternal shame. 
Over the most prosperous land, over 
the fairest civilization in the world, 
they have brought ruin, barbarism, and 
woe. If the traitors of this school 
had never been born, the peace of our 
country had never been broken. That 
is a truth that will stand as firmly as 
the word of God, when the subter- 
fuges and lies of this mad hour are 
swept away. The record President 
Johnson has given of John Brown’s 
character and his raid, will stand the 
test of time. The historian will take 
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it as the starting point of the policy 
which has ruled us of the North since 
the accession of the Abolition party to 
power. O, my countrymen! have you 
abandoned yourselves permanently to 
the shame, to the eternal infamy, of 
this policy? The policy of a thief, a 
robber, and assassin! The name Pre- 

sident Johnson has given him is the 

one he must wear in history ; and you 

who follow John Brown’s policy shall 

wear it also, Sing and shout, and 

dance while you may! Time will last 
longer than your songs, and justice 

will one day throw you under the 

wheels of avenging retribution. If all 

history is not a liar, the day of your 

shame is sure to come. QO, you sneer! 

So have hundreds of thousands of fools 

done before! If you did not sneer we 

should think we had done you injus-. 
tice. Sneer and mock as you will, for 

this is your day. God’s day, the day 

of justice, comes afterwards! It lasts 
forever | 





STANTON AND BUTLER ENDORSING EACH OTHER. 


See two poor knaves, who find their credit fail, 
To cheat the world, become each other’s bail. 


ON THE BARRENNESS OF NEW ENGLAND, 


Had-Cain a Yankee been, 
God had reversed his doom— 
Not made him a wanderer, 
But confined him at home, 


EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK. 
If youth and beauty fade, my dear, 


Impar 


t them wisely, while you may— 


If still they last, why should you fear 
To give what none can take away ? 
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A. PICTURE FOR CAPITALISTS, &C. 


A PICTURE FOR THE CAPITALISTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue question of what to do with the 
negroes is the great problem with the 
Abolitionists. Sambo is a vast ele- 
phant on their hands. They begin to 
find out that he will not work unless 
compelled to, and they can invent no 
system of compulsory labor which will 
be so merciful to the blacks as the one 
which they got up the war to abolish. 
They are about to learn that they have 
inflicted an irreparable curse upon the 
blacks of the South; but what will 
hurt them still worse is the fact that 
they have killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg of northern commerce. 
The basis of our commerce was the 
production of slave labor. The pros- 
perity which we have enjoyed—a pros- 
perity that poured wealth in one con- 
tinuous stream into our coffers—will 
now cease. The stream will be dry at 
the fountain. Northern industry and 
northern profits will suffer together. 
The northern laborer, who depended 
upon commerce for high wages and 
low prices of provisions, we pity ; but 
the northern capitalist, who has sup- 
ported a war for abolition, we do not 
pity. He is about to go through a se- 
vere experience, which will make him 
a wiser, if not a better man. The ne- 
groes of the South, instead of contri- 
buting the fruits of their labor to the 
support of commerce to the amount of 
$200,000,000 annually, will hereafter 
be absolutely a charge upon our hands. 
We give below part of an article from 
the London Atheneum, an authority 
which our capitalists will respect, and 
which will serve as an answer to the 
falschoods of the Abolitionists in rela- 


tion to the effects of emancipation in 
the West Indies : 

“The emancipation of slaves has been 
a blow to our West: Indian Colonies. 
Where once prosperity reigned, there 
are now poverty and distress ; flourish- 
ing towns have assumed the character 
of poor country villages ; forests have 
again taken possession of land once in 
a high state of cultivation ; thousands 
of families have been ruined or become 
hopelessly involved ; whilst the negro, 
for whose sake sacrifices so vast have 
been made, has hitherto shown no in- 
clination to take advantage of the free- 
dom which the nation generously be- 


stowed upon him. All the predictions 
of our philanthropists have been falsi- 
fied. The negro, unless compelled by 


necessity, will not work. If he can 
make sufficient money in a day to cov-. 
er the expenses of a whole week, he 
will only work one day out of the sev- 
en; and he is moreover ‘very chary’ 
of entering into any contract or engage- 
ment that can be enforced by law. The 
West Indian planters have, since the 
day which proclaimed freedom to one 
and ruin to the other, resorted, but 
with indifferent success, to every mea- 
sure that could possibly induce the 
black to work. They are idle, vain, 
improvident, unchaste. Their religion 
is hypocrisy ; their social condition is 
one of African barbarism and dark su. 
perstition. In short, the island is ina 
state of irretrievable decay. Such is 
the picture which is held up to a stran- 
ger, and no little pains are taken to 
make him believe it a faithful repre- 
sentation. There is much in the ap- 
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pearance of Kingston to corrobate this 
view. Its wharves are comparatively 
silent; the large stores and ware- 
houses which follow the line of the har- 
bor are but partially occupied, and be- 
tray but few signs of active business ; 
some are tenantless. Here forty years 
ago the commerce of Central and South- 
ern America had its entrepot, It was 
the mart where the productions of the 
tropical countries of the West were 
exchanged for the manufactures of Eu- 
rope That trade has found other 
channels. 

“Trinidad has also had to go through 
a terrible ordeal. Three years after 
emancipation, in 1811, the condition of 
the island was most deplorable ; the 
laborers had for the most part aban- 
doned the estates, and taken posses 
sion of plots of vacant land, especial- 
ly in the vicinity of the towns, without 
purchase or lawful right. Vagrancy 
had become an alarming habit of great 
numbers ; every attempt to take a cen- 
sus of the population was baffled by 
the frequent immigrations which took 
place. Criminals easily evaded jus- 
tice by absconding to places where 
they were unknown, or by hiding them- 
selves in the dense forests which in all 
parts edged so closely on the cleared 
lands. Drunkenness increased to an 
enormous degree, assisted by planters 
who freely supplied rum to the labor- 
ers, to induce them to remain as culti- 
vators on their estates. High wages 
were obtained, only to be squandered 
in amusement, revel and dissipation ; 
at the same time these wages induced 
a diminished cultivation of food, and a 
corresponding increase in: price and in 
the import of proyisions from the neigh- 
boring islands and continent, The la- 
borers steadily refused to enter into 
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contracts which would oblige them to 
remain in the service of a master ; this 
would too much have resembled the 
state of slavery from which they had 


just emerged. It was with reference 


to this state of things that Lord Har- 
ris wrote in 1848: ‘One of the many 
errors which have been committed 
since the granting of the emancipation 
is the little attention paid to any legis- 
lation having for its end the formation 
of anew society, on true, sound and 
lasting principles. As the question at 
present stands, a race has been freed ; 
but a new society has not been form- 
ed. : Liberty has been given toa heter- 
ogeneous mass of individuals, who can 
only comprehend license ; a partition 
in the rights and privileges, and duties 
of civilized society has been granted 
to them ; they are only capable of en- 
joying its vices’ 

“In the time of the French occupa- 
tion of Hayti, before the revolution of 
1793, thousands of hogsheads of sugar 
were produced ; now, not one. Allis 
decay and desolation. The paetures 
are desert, and the prickly pear covers 
the land once laughing with the bright 
hues of the sugar cane. The hydraulic 
works, erected at a vast expense for 
irrigation, have crumbled to dust. The 
plow is an unknown instrument of cul- 
ture in Hayti. A country so capable 
of producing for export, and therefore 
for the enrichment of its people—be- 
sides sugar and coffee, cotton and to 
bacco, the cocoa bean, spices, every 
wopical fruit, and many of the fruits 
of Europe—lies unoccupied, unculti- 
vated, and desolate.” 

We commend this picture of the 
fruits of emancipation in the West In- 
dies to the merchants and capitalists 
of the United States. 
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- We call the attention of our editorial 
friends to the efforts we are making to pre- 
sent, in Taz Orn Guarp, monthly, a series 
of articles which are not only of great interest 
at the present moment, but will be invaluable 
for future reference, For instance, the pre- 
sent number has an article on Puritanism, to 
be followed by several others .on the same 
subject, which will be of the greatest conve- 
nience as a historical reference. ‘The one on 
Law Points for Provost Marshals contains 
matters very useful in showing the people 
what their rights are as against the aggres- 
sions ef these illegal officials. The History 
of Old John Brown, by President Johnson, 
ought to be read aloud in every public place 
in the United States. The article on the 
Codes of Slavery puts into the hande of every 
reader of Tuz Op Guarp the means of re- 
futing the innumerable falsehoods of the Abo- 
litionists as to the barbarism of southern 
slave laws. As this is the only Democratic 
magazine in the United States devoted to 
this plan, we respectfully ask our Democratic 
‘cotemporaries to present its claims to their 
patrons. We are very grateful for the favors 
already received. With a new era in our 
country’s affairs, we mean faithfully to adapt 
our political matter to the wants of the Dem- 
ocratic public. We mean that our articles 
on Puritanism, which will be kept up in se- 
yeral numbers, shall be worth the price of 
‘he magazine. 

—Professor Taylor Lewis, of Union Cole 
lege, who has a most uncomfortable itch for 
dabbling in negro politics, in a recent lec- 

ure to his class, told the young gentlemen 
‘that ‘“‘Juvenal died in the reign of Donni- 
tian.” Now, itis not very important to us 
when Juvenal died, but we call attention to 
the matter for the purpose of showing that 
Professor Lewis is quite as great a blunderer 
jn classic learning as he is in pohtics. Don- 
nitian was assassinated 98 years after the 
pirth of Christ ; Juvenal was born 62 years 
after’ the birth of Christ, which made him 


36 years old at the time of Donnitian’s death. 
But the poet speaks of himself as an old 
man, in his Eleventh Satire—‘‘ Nostra Cibat 
vernum contracta anticula solem.” If he died 
in Donnitian’s reign, he could not have been 
over 36 years of age. Besides, Martial ad- 
dressed an epigram* to his friend Juvenal, 
just before his own death, which took place 
105 years after Christ, and six years after the 
close of Donnitian’s reign. It is certain that 
Juvenal was alive:127 years after the birth of 
Christ, which was 29 years after Donnetian, 
and it is probable that the poet died at even 
a later date than that. He was then only 65 
years old, an age which could hardly justiiy 
him in calling himself an old man. 


—The States and Union, of Portsmouth, 
N. HL, edited by J.&. Foster, Esq., one of 
the ablest ane truest of all the New England 
editors, after having its office entirely des- 
troyed by a Republican mob, makes its ap- 
pearance in new type, with a front as brave - 
and vigorous as before. The editor boxes 
and cuffs the mobocrats over the head and 
ears, and fairly dares them to try the thing 
on again, They won’tdoit. Now that they 
understand a welcome is waiting for them, 
they will take precious care to keep their 
worthless bodies out of the reach of 
harm. Every Democratic editor in the coun- 
try should, at all hours of the day and night, 
be prepared to send the scoundrels, who at- 
tempt to mob him, straight to their friend 
aad fellow-laborer, the devil. A few of these 
mobbing villains sent home will bring the 
rest to their senses. 


—Negro suffrage and negro suffering sound 
very much alike, and they will, alas! be in- 
timately connected in the future ; at least 
until the people come to their senses, and 
learn. to let the poor negro be just what God 
made him, without attempting to improve 
upon the workmanship of the Almighty. 





* Dum tu forsitan inquietus, erras, &c. 
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—A troubadour from Mount Parnassus, a 
wandering extemporanevus muse, who seems 
to delight in saying saucy things, sends us 
the following, which we publish as a curiosi- 
ty of this demoralized generation : 


Who killed brute Stanton ? 
I, says great Sherman, 

As grave as a sermon, 

I killed brute Stanton, 


Who saw him die ? 
I, says Marshal Fry, 
With my evil eye, 

I saw him die. 


Who dug his grave? 
I, says Mr. Blair, 
For that was my care, 
And I dug his grave. 


Who'll toll the bell? 

I, says H. Greeley, 

I'll ding it most freely, 
T’'ll toll the bell. 


Who'll put him in? 
I, says A. Johnson, 
For I’m Andy JoMison, 
And Ill put him in. 


Who'll be chief mourner? 
I, says poor Sumner, 

For now I’m a goner, 

So I'll be chief mourner. 


—A Boston critic, in a remark defending 
the originality of Pope, says, ‘‘the line 


Men would be angels, angels would be gods, 


is so marked with the style of Pope, that no 
competent critic could fail to credit it to the 
right author.” But, unfortunately for Mr. 
Pope, or for our critic, long before the Essay 
on Man was written, Sir Fulk Grenvil had 
said : 

“Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be 

gods.” 


We do not wish to dispute the originality 
of Pope, but the line referred to by the learn- 
ed “‘frogpondian,” as our poor friend Poe 
used to call the denizens of Boston, is clearly 
borrowed from Grenvil. 


—In attempting to break the bonds of the 
negroes, the Abolitionists have forged very 
heavy bonds for the United States, 
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- —The New York Tribune Says : 


‘The Constitution, under the rule of our 
— Cabinet, seems to have gone out of 
‘fashion ; and since Mr. Stanton’s accession to 
the control of the War Department, i has be- 
come practicalty obsolete.” 

That is truly, bravely said; but why not 
put the matter in the light of full justice, and 
say that during every hour of Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration the Constitution was tram. 
pled under foot! Thatis the truth. That 
will be the verdict of history ; nor will the 
extraordinary efforts made to bolster the 
memory of Mr. Lincoln avail anything with 
the final verdict of history in his case. The 
momentary sympathy arising in conse- 
quence of his horrible taking off will 
pass away, and he will be left to be judged 
by his acts. President Johnson’s simple or- 
der opening the prison doors of all who have 
been illegally imprisoned by Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration, will go ten thousand times 
further on the way of just fame, than a hun- 
dred thousand such expensive funerals as his 
predecessor received. Mr. Lincoln’s name 
must go into history connected with the 
overthrow of the Constitution of the United 
States, and with all the detested horrors of 
military bastiles ; while President Johnson's 
name will carry this order, to open the doors 
of the bastiles, as a crown of glory. That 
act alone is a monument in history. 


—A Democratic country cotemporary 
speaks of the Evening Post as ‘an influen- 
tial journal.” With what class of white men 
can such a paper ba influential? It is the 
organ of n2groes. Itis published solely in 
the interest of negroes; for the glory of ne- 
groes. From the bottom of our heart we 
pity any white men who are so degraded as 
to be influenced in the least by such a paper. 


—Beecher has preached a sermon on ‘‘the 
importance of being prepared to die.” If 
three or four hundred of such apostates 
would really feel the importance of their dy- 
ing, and take measures to secure that desira- 
ble end, it would be well for their country. 


—In a late speech Ben Butler, surnamed 
‘* the Beast,” said, ‘I was glad to lay by the 
sword and plant myself again upon my native ' 
soil of New England..” Heavens! it is to be 
hoped that bis planting will not grow. — 
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—Among & number of good things which 
Mr. Greeley, of the Tribune, is saying at the 
present time, is the following : 

‘* We venture to assure our new President 
that the American people, having now given 
a fair trial to the Stantonian and Republican 
forms of government respectively, do greatly 
prefer the latter, and desire a return to it at 
the earliest possible day—which they believe 
to be this day.” 


—The Portland Advertiser, of May 22d, 
says : 

‘‘Mr. Howard, landlord of the City Hotel, 
Portland, was arrested on Saturday by officer 
Huse, of the Provost Marshal’s office, in obe- 
dience to instructions from Gen. Dix. He 
is at present on parole, but will report at Au- 
gusta to-day to answer the charges preferred 
against him—the use of treasonable words.” 


Treasonable words! There was a time 
when John A. Dix would have scorned the 
man, as a fool,,who talked, in this country, 
of treasonable words! And Dix will probably 
pretty soon discover that Andrew Johnson, 
and not Abraham Lincoln, is President. Men 
are not to be imprisoned for their words by 
every ass who wears shoulder-straps. 


—In many towns in the West women have 
led blaspheming mobs against peaceable and 
unoffending Democrats. We will thank our 
triends for reliable statements of all such 
cases. Let the names of the women, so far 
as they are known, be given. We wish to 
make a record of these events in the colurans 
of Tue Otp Guvanrp, where they will be pre- 
served for future reference.” 


—Barnum, the showman, in a late black- 
guard speech in the Connecticut Legislature, 
defending negro suffrage, said: ‘it does not 
take a great deal of intelligence to vote.” 
We don’t wonder he thinks so, after he finds 
himself elected to the Legislature of the State. 
The business of electing him certainly ought 
not to be above the respectability and the in- 
telligence of negroes. 


— President Johnson’s order opening the 
doors of Lincoln’s bastiles, and also his ge- 
neral policy of restoritig the rights of States, 
will do much towards saving those of the 
Republican party who have the wisdomi to 
adopt his spirit, from the scorn and revenge 
which hang like mountains over their heads. 
Many a petty tyrant and rascal will escape 
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contempt and punishment under President 
Johnson’s robes. An old Latin epigram 
says ; 

** A drop of amber, from a weeping plant, 
Fell, unexpected, and embalmed an ant. 
The little insect we so much contemn, 

Is, from a worthless ant, become a gem.” 


Even so will all manner of human insects, 
ants, spiders, wasps, roaches, and fleas, like 
Forney, contrive to get themselves embalmed 
in the liberal policy of President Johnson. 
They will support his more enlightened free- 
dom with the same apparent sincerity that 
they did Lincoln’s stupid despotism. 


—An Illinois editor criticises an expres 
sion of President Lincoln’s in telling a story 
of a frightened man, whose hair, he said, 
‘*stood up like bean-poles.” The figure is 
quite as good as one of Homer’s describing 
the same thing, ‘‘You grow pale and cold, 
nay, your hair stands erect like bristling ears 
of corn.” Certainly bean-poles is quite as 
correct a figure, if not quite so handsome, 
as brisiling ears of corn, in such a place. 
Shakspeare has it: 

** And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

We fear that poor Mr. Lincoln’s hair would 
stand up, like his own figure of bean-poles, 
could he be a spectator of the use his friends 
made of him. The body of the dead, one 
would think, might be sacred from even the 
public profanity of politicians. Honest sor- 
row, true grief, never shows itself in such 
elaborate, noisy, and tawdry parades. ‘“‘When 
Iam dead,” said a great emperor, ‘let the 
hands of those that love me place me in the 
bosom of my mother earth as soon as may 
be.” To a man of decency there is some- 
thing inexpressibly offensive in the specta- 
cle of hauling a dead body over the country, 
for the purpose of partizan buncomb, and 
arousing the brutal passions of men, 


—We have the most melancholy intelli- 
gence from ‘‘the Gulf Department.” It is re- 
ported that General Banks was found dead 
(drunk) in his bed; that a certain young 
dancing girl insisted on the right to be chief 
mourner. These sad events, it is said, great- 
ly shocked Mr. James T. Brady, who was 
sent by the President to examine into Gen. 
Banks's department. We can understand 
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the horror of Mr. Brady on discovering—the 
dancing girl. Especially must his moral 
sensibilities have been broken to pieces. 
The dead general is ordered to report him- 
self at Waltham, Massachusetts—an excel- 
lent place for dead men to go to. 

—It is enough to blanch the cheek of every 
Christian gentleman in America to listen to 
the ravings of a large class of northern men 
in relation to the people of the southern 
States. And of all these noisy brutes, none 
are more brutal, or more profane, than the 
clergy. They appear to be inspired by two 
passions, each equally vile, a thirst for re- 
venge and a desire for plunder. They want 
the North to become a boundless thief, and 
possess itself of all the lands and property 
of the southern people. A heathen poet, 
Menander, said, ‘Covet not, O, Pamphilus, 
even the thread of another man’s needle ; for 
God, who is near thee, perpetually beholds 
thy actions.” How much better, how much 
more acceptable to God, woulda man’s time 
on Sundays be spent in reading even the 
heathen poets than in listening to the bru- 
talizing jargon of the pulpits. For one, we 
will listen to no priest of Mars, to no would- 
‘be thief and murderer, in the desecrated pul- 
pits of the divine ‘‘ Prince of Peace.” 

—Rev. H. Bellows, a Unitarian preacher of 

this city, in his late fast-day discourse, pre- 
sented the gospel of Christ in two aspects, 
viz: 
1. The importance of holding the southern 
people under the most galling despotism of 
martial law, and regarding the whites of all 
ages and ‘sexes as subjugated people. 

2. The necessity of depriving ail Catholics 
of the benefit of citizenship in this country. 

That is the gospel of Christ according to 
Mr. Bellows. We have often wondered what 
can be the character of the people who sit 
under the pipings of such a wind instrument. 
Christians we may not imagine them to be; 
nor can we fancy them gentlemen and ladies, 
without straining a point. 

—A Republican cotemporary complains 
that already ‘‘ the popular enthusiasm in re- 
lation to Mr. Lincoln’s name seems dead.” 
It never had any héalthy life. It was all 
buncomb. It was only partizan, and got up 
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to bolster # political dogma. Persius, in his 
fifth Satire, says, that ‘‘ applause unmerited 
will bring disdain.” Nothing more sure. 
Beyond the natural sympathy for a man bru- 
tally assassinated, Mr. Lincoln’s name has 
no hold upon the popular heart. His fame 
and name can never be more than partizan. 


' The effort to give him an altitude that does 


not justly belong to him, will only result in 
settling him below his real merits. He was 
an indefatigable Abolitionist, an excellent 
story-teller, anda merry joker. Weighed in- 
tellectually and morally, he was no more. 
He was brutally assassinated ; but never did 
an assassin’s hand deal a more foolish blow. 


—In Gen. Sherman’s official report he re- 
grets that Gen. Halleck did not attempt to 
execute his order to disregard the truce made 
with Gen. Johnston, and fully intimates that 
had Halleck done so, he would have hung 
him. It is true that General Sherman could 
have lawfully done so, and we do not doubt 
that he would have stretched Halleck’s neck, 
as he intimates; but what a calamity, had we 
lost Halleck! Things like him are as neces- 
sary to complete all the links of creation as 
certain offensive and annoying insects. He 
has made his bed along with such despised 
apostates as Butler and Stanton—there let 
him lie. It needs not Gen. Sherman to hang 
him tosend,his name into history a wretch ab- 
horred. His is the case of one who, knowing 
the right, did the wrong. He joined the Abo- 
lition revolution not from principle, but for 
filthy lucre, for power, and for a chance to 
play the tyrant. He belongs toa class whom 
no gentleman should ever take by the hand. 
Gen. Sherman has set a good example by re- 
fusing to shake hands with him, or in any 
way acknowledging him as a gentleman. 


—It is announced that Stanton ‘will be 
relieved of the duties of the war department 
at an early day.” ‘Then the war department 
will be more relieved than Stanton, and an 
afflicted and insulted country more relicved 
than either. Stanton will go out of office 
illustrating a remark of Aristotle, who, when 
he was asked what a man could gain by ut- 
tering falsehoods, answered, ‘‘ not to be be- 
lieved when telling the truth.” °. 





